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CHRONICLE. 


M: BALFOUR'S speech in the bimetal- 
In Parliament. list debate on Friday week provided the 

chief interest of that discussion. Mr, BaLrour 
js very nearly clever enough for anything ; but even he did 
not succeed in pointing out a distinct answer to the con- 
stantly asked question How are you going to reconcile the 
interests of debtor and creditor when the real relation of 

Id and silver happens not to be the nominal one? The 

giEF SECRETARY innocently provided fresh interest later 
by, as Mr. Sexton thought, but as the Speaker did not, 
“smiling in an offensive sense” while the Irish windbag 
was performing its functions. The special occasion of 
windbaggery was the presence of police at the funeral of 
the notorious Mr. Matrnew Harris. We can quite under- 
stand that this presence was felt to be suggestive. ; 

The discussion in the House of Lords on Monday on 
the subject of unequal sentences was, on the whole, 
worthy of the House, and in particular Lord Morris 
proved himself, not for the first time, to be a distinct 
acquisition. ‘The Commons were entirely occupied by 
the Land Purchase Bill, and practically by Mr. Parnetu’s 
speech on it, and the reply of the AtTrorney-GENERAL 
for IrELAND. Sir Gerorce Trevetyan, who followed, 
showed again the lamentable declension of a once more 
than respectable talent, and the rest of the debate ex- 
hibited the now familiar features of House of Commons’ 
discussion which have made the irreverent compare that 
discussion to an ordinary three-volume novel—an opening 
of some interest, a conclusion of some interest, and a second 
volume (with great part of the first and third) possessing 
no interest whatever. In the present instance a slight 
exception was provided for those cynical and leisurely 
anthropologists who can find a pleasure in studying Mr. 
Wattace. As for Mr. Panett, a friendly critic has put 
the matter in a nutshell by observing that Mr. Parne. 
“would prefer that the small landlord should remain to 
“play his part in Irish politics and society.” We develop 
this hint in the nobler harmony which it deserves else- 
where. At the same time it is but just here to recognize 
the delicacy of the euphemism which describes being 
periodically mulcted of not less than thirty per cent. of 
your income as “remaining to play your part in politics 
“and society.” 

Several things of some interest, though not much of 
actual importance, occurred at the two sittings of T’wesday. 
The best thing in the debate on the Budget Resolutions was 
said by Sir Witt1am Harcourt (there is joy here also over 
4wicked man who has a return of virtue), who described 
the scheme as “making too many small bites at too many 
“cherries”; but Mr. Goscnen made some fair defence of 
his Tea-duty abatement, and gat good game of Mr. Picton. 
The South Indian Railway Bill was read a third time; and 
then the House went into Committee of Supply. A de- 
sultory and somewhat unreal. conversation was started by 
Mr. Hansury on the Slave-trade Vote, during which Mr. 
oun Ditton (retour des Indes) exhibited himself as a 
denouncer of the practice of applying salves to your con- 
science ; yet Mr. Ditton’s friends say that he has a con- 
®ience ; and, if so, he must have had to salve it desperately 
in his time. The rest of the morning sitting was wasted 
on this matter without the vote being passed. In the 
evening a discussion, which can hardly be called practical, 
but which, at any rate, corresponded to the healthy or un- 
eahhy bent of public attention at the moment, was begun 
y Mr. Barriey on profit-sharing. The interest centred 
chiefly in a rather acrimonious dispute between Mr. Brap- 
“AUGH and Mr. CunINGHAME GRAHAM, in which the latter 
fetious statesman thanked Gop that he had never been a 


conciliator, and promised to incite to violence as soon as 
he saw a prospect of success—whereat the House laughed 
genially. Mr. Brapiaven’s denunciation of certain un- 
named labour agitators—which, it need hardly be said, was 
aimed, not at the hero of Trafalgar Square, but at some 
persons outside the House—probably went home. The 
evening closed with a wrangle on the subject of one of 
those silly nuisances called Veto Bills, in which the Govern- 
ment was charged—not by Gladstonians only, and not with- 
out some show of justice—of log-roliing the measure to 
please its Liberal-Unionist proposer. 

This same Bill, thus favoured, came on next day, and 
occupied practically the whole of the Wednesday sitting. 
On the subject of liquor-selling all Parliaments and all 
Governments nowadays are thoroughly insincere, unless 
any one prefers to call them thoroughly foolish. In the 
teeth of the just-published results of the Welsh Commission, 
the House voted the second reading of the Bill by 242 to 
78. It is, however, the second reading orly, and the time of 
Parliament is well occupied, and there is a House of Lords. 
All which things, we may not uncharitably presume, were 
as much present to the minds of the 242 as to our own. 
Right joyful and pleasant is it to the Parliament-man to be 
able to throw a sop to the fools among his constituents and 
hope nothing will come of it after all. 

On Thursday the House of Lords read the Merchant 
Shipping Acts Amendment Bill a second time, and re- 
ceived some information about the much-needed docks at 
Gibraltar and Bombay. In the Commons the debate on 
the Irish Land Purchase Bill was resumed, and the 
speeches of Mr. Grapstone, Mr. Goscnen, Mr. Russe.t, 
Mr. Ditton gave interest to it. Mr. Guapstone advanced 
a great many bad reasons for attacking the Bill, but did 
not advance the one good and sufficient reason—that it is 
not his Bill, but Mr. Batrour’s. Unluckily this reason, 
though in itself, as we have said, good and sutflicient, did 
not prevent him from falling into all sorts of incon- 
sistencies which were easily and properly exposed by Mr. 
Goscnen. Mr. Ditton, bursting with frankness, warned the 
House that the Irish leaders would not hesitate to advise 
repudiation if it seemed profitable to them ; but he omitted 
to mention any person who supposes that they would do 
anything else. Mr. T. W. Russet. was useful and con- 
vincing on the other side to Mr. Ditton. In the minor 
speeches there was nothing very noticeable except Lord 
Henry Bruce's honest but not wholly intelligent non 
possumus, and the interesting and characteristic complaint 
of Mr. Vesey Knox (who has been a “ representative of 
“ Treland” for some dozens, or, by’r Lady, a score or two, 
of days) that the representatives of Ireland have not been 
consulted. 


Major Serpa has received an “ ovation” 
— (the word is rather appropriate to the occasion) 
on his return to Lisbon. It is of more import- 

ance that the despatch of a volunteer filibustering expedi- 
tion from Quilimane to the interior is positively reasserted, 
though the Portuguese Government seems to be doing what 
it can. ——The ignoble chatter about Prince BisMAnck’s sen- 
timerts towards the Emperor and the Emprror’s towards 
Prince Bismarck continues, and in that Dahomeyan war, 
to which we have more than once called attention, the 
French have met with a small check, which will of course 
be avenged. News, disquieting though vague, comes 
that Servia is, partly by purchase, partly by open gifts from 
Russia, arming with all her might, and for no possible good 
end, while the Austrian Government is distracted by the 
labour troubles at Vienna, and by the still more serious 
riots in the manufacturing towns of (alicia, the worst of 
which, at Biala, was reported yesterday morning.—— 
Belgium has been chiefly occupied by the reception of 
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Mr. Stantey.—tThe agreement of the Republican party 
in the United States on a Silver Bill is a very important 
fact in finance, affecting especially Indian resources, and, 
for the time at any rate, improving the position of many 
classes of securities. 


- Although Saturday sittings are yet afar off, 
ba ee the celebration of Primrose Day gave a kind 
peeches, P 
of Parliamentary air to last Saturday, and 
sickened the faces of Gladstonians with responsive yellow. 
Mr. Patrovr in London, Mr. Cuaptin in the Scottish 
capital, and Sir Micuari Hicxs-Bracn at Bristol, spoke 
well and worshipfully. Mr, Cuapiin did good service in 
once more turning inside out the venerable scarecrow of 
the Lords’ wickedness in rejecting the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill ten years ago; and, if it is difficult to 
think so nobly of the Budget as Sir Micnaet does, it is quite 
certain that no Separatist financier would give us a better, 
and tolerably certain that some Separatist financier would 
very soon be piling on the taxes for the reconquest of 
Ireland. Mr. Batrovr fought well for Mr. Marruews, and 
better for his own Irish policy. The following Wednesday 
also saw an outburst of speaking ; for, besides minor lights, 
of whom the chief were Colonel SauNDERSON at Cambridge, 
Sir Witu1AmM Marnriorr and Mr. Lone at Devizes, and Sir 
Cartes Russett at Bradford, there were no less than 
three speakers of Cabinet rank—Mr. Goscuen in the City, 
Sir WittirAm Harcourt at the National Liberal Club, and 
Mr. Morey at Rochdale. Mr. Goscnen half apologized 
to and half reproached Income-taxpayers, telling how he 
had ‘filed his mind to give them satisfaction on former 
occasions, telling also with frankness and good temper the 
epigrammatic and suflicient utterance of an anonymous 
critic on the present Budget—“ D—n your tea and currants.” 
Sir Witt1Am showed that (to desecrate and slightly alter 
Mr. Swinpurne’s words in perhaps his finest poem), “ Had 
“men loved him once as they have not loved, Had the 
“ chance been with him that has not been ”—that isto say, 
if Mr. Gtapstone had not been turned out, and had not 
had something else to do before he was turned out— 
why it might have gone near to be thought shortly that 
allotments were perhaps worthy of a corner of Mr. Guiap- 
STONE'S mind. Mr. Moriey wove the lofty period on the 
subject of the virtues of Mr. T. B. Porrer, and relieved 
himself of some unpleasantness in regard to Mr. Briaut by 
disabling that otherwise great man’s judgment on the Irish 
question. “ Aye: that he razed.” 


Modern On Monday last a conference, chiefly attended 
Language by foreign teachers of their native tongues 
Teaching. jin England, was held at Harrow, M. Brtsame, 

who is doctus sermones utriusque lingue, if any man, 
appearing for the French Minister of Public Instruction, 
and Lord GraNvitLe playing his part as pleasantly as he 
always does in such cases. The meeting, being chiefly 
composed of foreigners, was, strange to say, convinced that 
modern languages are best taught by foreigners, just as 
(which is equally strange) a similar meeting held a fort- 
night ago at Cheltenham, and chiefly composed of English- 
men, was convinced that they are best taught by English- 
men. This disagreement of doctors is mighty remarkable. 


Meetings are, as May approaches, becoming far 
too numerous to chronicle except by sample ; 
but we can hardly pass over that held on 
Monday under unusually distinguished patronage, in refe- 
rence to the present lamentable condition of the Crimean 
Memorial Church at Constantinople. Mr. Votuntary Con- 
TRIBUTIONS is a most liberal gentleman, and a representa- 
tive English character of whom we are all proud ; but it 
must be owned that occasionally he makes his country blush 
by his absence, and that at least as often he has reason to 
blush at the way in which his country calmly leaves every- 
thing to him. On Tuesday the Anthropological Institute 
busied itself with that curious pseudo-scientific craze, the 
“anthropometric identification of criminals.” 


General 
Meetings. 


The County Council met again on Tuesday 
|, after its Easter Holidays in Spring Gardens 

to take its pleasure on American walnut and 
crimson upholstery, to hear itself adroitly buttered by its 
ingenious Chairman, and only not to throw out the propos: 
to maintain, at a very small expense, those useful little 
gardens which in different parts of London private enter- 
prise has opened and laid out for public use. To waste the 
ratepayers’ money on idle expenses, Parliamentary and other, 


The London 
County Counci 


for any really useful thing, /rére Lubin ne le peult faire, ag 
the old song says. 


On Friday week a jury managed to disagres 
Miscellaneous. in the breach of promise case of Hats », 
E1107, on which, as it is to be tried again, jt 
would be improper to make further comment.—On the 
same day Professor Masson, in a “graduation speech” gt 
Edinburgh, conferred the degree of profession upon Litera. 
ture, and protested that the Scotch professors were quits 
as distinguished people, in the way of literary produc. 
tion, as Oxford and Cambridge dons. Very like! very 
like! They might be more so, and yet not be Admirabje 
Cricutons. But the curious thing is that one never hears 
Oxford and Cambridge protesting that they are as good as 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


Of Mr. Hanpet CossHam, who was taken gud- 
Obituary. denly ill in the House of Commons, and died 
soon afterwards of heart disease in the Nationa} 
Liberal Club, on Wednesday, it may be observed, with truth 
and generosity at once, that the excellence of his intentions 
was undoubted. Weare glad to see that his seat at Bristol 
will be fought. The hostile majority of 1886 was very 
large indeed, but Mr. Cossuam possessed locally that curious 
popularity which to other than local persons is so often 
inexplicable. There were reported earlier the deaths 
of Mr. AtBert Rvtsoy, who was fairly well known as an 
active politician of some ability, though he never attained 
to any prominent position; of Mr. Gurney, of the well- 
known Norfolk family, who was for some years member for 
King’s Lynn; later, that of the Earl of GLascow. 


Two books of literature and interest have ap- 
peared during the week, with two of interest 
but not of literature. To the first class belong 
Mr. Anprew Lanc’s Old Friends (LonNGMANs), a charming 
volume of “epistolary parodies” or letters between 
members of the other and better world of fiction, and M. 
Octave Fevitter’s LHonneur d’ Artiste (Paris: Catmaxy 
L&vy), in which that doyen of living novelists exhibits the 
imcomparable superiority of his art to that of all his younger 
countrymen. The Diaries of Sir Moses and Lady Monte- 
Jiore (Grirritu, Farran, & Co.), which have been printed, 
but are not yet in the public’s hands, will doubtless be read 
by a good many people as containing the record of a 
life, not merely very successful, but also most honourable ; 
while Mr. O’Brizn’s When We were Boys (LONGMANS) is sure 
of fair custom at the circulating libraries in an age which 
looks at the notoriety of the author, and not the quality of 
the book. Not that When We were Boys is exclusively bad. 
Mr. O’Brien can write, as he can speak, a certain kind of 
journalist's English fairly enough; he has had plenty of 
opportunity of observing Irish character, and, though in 
other respects not much like AproLio, he resembles that 
divinity in not always drawing the long bow either of rant 
or of gush. We must also notice as a new edition a 
revised and erlarged issue of Dr. A. H. Japp’s (“ H. A. 
“ Pace’s”) Life and Writings of De Quincey (Hoae), « further 
addition to the recent rush of literature about the Opium 
Eater; and asa new form of an old favourite, Le Figare 
Iliustré( Boussop, V ALavon, & Co.), which has become monthly 
instead of annual, and has started afresh with a very pretty 
number. The production of Mr. Cowen’s Thorgrim 
shows the continual and growing influence of WAGNER on 
the younger school of musicians in all European countries, 
though perhaps Mr. Cowen is not strong enough to walk in 
that circle. Mr. Pivero has added 7'he Cabinet Minister 
at the Court Theatre to the list of his pieces; and it has 
been announced that Miss Grace Hawrnorne is going to 
put before an English audience “ some of the lighter phases 

of the character and actions of the Empress THeopors 
as recorded by history. Pray Heaven they be carefully 
selected ! On Wednesday a decision of much import- 
ance to art was given in the Westminster County Court, 
his Honour, Judge Bay.ey, holding that a man could not 
justly be called on to pay “artists’ proof” price where # 
thousand impressions of different kinds of “ proofs” were 
taken. It is to be hoped that this will check a practice 
which has reached such a pitch that “ artists’ proofs” are 
sometimes advertised at a few shillings. The completion 
and exhibition of Mr. Burne-Jones’s series of pictures 0D 
the Sleeping Beauty legend has made public a capital 
example of a phase of art peculiar to England, and capable 
of challenging comparison with any other phase now 


Literature, 
Art, &c. 


to ehatter, to meddle, the Council is alert and eager ; but as 
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A SCENE OF DISCOMFITURE. 


of course, expected that the introduction of the 
Irish Land Purchase Bill—a measure at once too large 
to be ignored and too skilfully framed to be easily attacked 
—would prove a very disconcerting event for Gladstonians 
and Parnellites alike. But, though we should indeed regret 
to think that we have formed a higher opinion of either 
the intelligence or the honesty of the combined party than 
vails among our neighbours, we must frankly own our- 
selves surprised at the state of blank discomfiture to which 
they have been reduced. They have now had more than 
three weeks to examine the Bill introduced by Mr. BaLrour 
on the 24th of March—more than a score of days, and those 
nt in the leisure of a recess, to turn it this way and that, 
inside out and upside down, to examine it for departures 
from accepted principles, and to scrutinize it for weaknesses 
of detail; and the result of it all is that they reassemble, 
not only without any sort of common case against the Bill, 
but without so much as a concerted agreement as to the 
line to be taken, with a view to the decent concealment of 
their want of any definite plan of attack. The whole of 
last Monday night’s performance was calculated to fill an 
habitual observer of Parliamentary proceedings with abso- 
lute amazement. Mr. Parnett had given notice a week 
before of his intention to move the rejection of the Bill on 
the second reading : which, of course, is an incident of pre- 
cisely the same importance as would have been a similar 
notification from Mr. Giapstone. It was surely there- 
fore to be presumed that the occupants of the Front 
Opposition Bench would have been informed, if not of the 
precise grounds on which Mr. ParNELL proposed to base 
his motion, yet at any rate of the main drift of his objection 
to the Bill; and most assuredly it was a reasonable pre- 
sumption that he would let his English colleagues know 
whether he intended to propose any and, if so, what alter- 
native to the Ministerial scheme. So far from this, how- 
ever, the leader of the Irish party preferred to introduce 
his motion of last Monday in a languid and rambling speech 
which his own party on either side of the gangway were as 
little prepared to hear as he himself was, apparently, to 
deliver —a speech surprising alike in its omissions and 
its contents, in its want of argumentative force, and even 
seriousness, and in its startling committal of its author to 
ee undiscussed with, and presumably undisclosed to, 
is Parliamentary associates. As to the manner of the dis- 
course, it is without example, we believe, in Mr, Parne.t’s 
career, Though habitually cold, he has always hitherto 
been an interesting, and sometimes an impressive, speaker, 
and he has never before shown himself other than a clear- 
headed expositor of details. All these qualities, however, 
had unaccountably deserted him the other night. His 
own speech seemed to interest him as little as it did his 
audience, and he appeared to know as little as they did 
what he was going to say next. He made an elaborate 
division of his subject into “ heads,” of which he left several 
empty ; formulated some half a dozen objections to the Bill, 
and argued only two of them; promised to “ recur to this 
“ point hereafter,” and to “ deal with that point later on,” 
and forgot them both ; and, finally, like the waning moon 
in Mr, Brown1xe’s poem, went “ dispiritedly glad to finish, 
“Hurried with unhandsome thrift of” matter into a con- 
fused and confusing explanation of his own scheme ; where- 
upon he moved that the Ministerial measure “be read a 
“ second time,” and sat down. 

As to his alternative proposal itself, the dead silence in 
which it was received in the House of Commons, and for 
two full days afterwards outside thereof—by Irish and 
English Gladstonian politicians and press alike—is more 
eloquent than any amount of adverse comment. It may 
be shortly said, however, that Mr. ParNELL’s scheme com- 
bines all the financial risks of land purchase with all the 
political instability of rent-confiscating legislation. He pro- 
poses that the English taxpayer shall advance money, not 
to put an end to the struggle between landlord and tenant 
im Ireland by removing one of the parties, but simply to 
provide the latter with another bonus ; for which he would 
thank, not the Imperial Parliament, but Mr. Paryext, and 
with which he might or might not remain content until it 
suited his benefactor to assure him that he is still over-rented, 
and to incite him to fresh courses of fraud and violence with 
& view to obtaining a further reduction. “We shall keep 

on slicing at the landlords’ property,” once observed one 


of the Bounding Brothers Repmoyp, in a moment of manly 


frankness, “ until "—or words to that effect—“ they will be 


“ glad to part with the remnant of it on any terms.” Mr. 
PaRNELL’s scheme is, in its naked simplicity, a proposal that 
the English taxpayer should indemnify the landlord for the 
loss of one of these slices ; and, seeing that this is calculated 
to please neither the English taxpayer, who does not see 
why he should thus connive at the slicing operation, nor 
the friends of the Irish tenant, who want to drive out 
the landlord, the coldness with which the “alternative 
“plan” of the member for Cork has been received is not 
at all surprising. At present, indeed, it has, so far as we 
are aware, enlisted scarcely a single supporter in either 
the English or the Irish press; while the solitary voice, 
and that a very hesitating and uncertain-sounding voice, 
of approval which it has succeeded in evoking from the 
platform is that of Mr. Mortey. Mr. Morvey sup- 
ports it—or rather declines at present to oppose it—on the 
general ground that Mr. ParNe.t is “a wonderful man, you 
* know.” He thinks, he says with great solemnity, that, 
“ whatever the merits of this particular suggestion may be, 
“the fact of Mr. Parvett having made a suggestion and a 
“ proposal about land in Ireland is a very good reason why 
“ we should at least consider it.” Mr. Mortey’s logic—too 
often, alas! infirm in these days—would require us to sub- 
stitute “apparent merits or demerits” for the single word 
used by him in the above argument ; since if Mr. Parnewi’s 
scheme has actually no “merits,” we presume that even 
this courtly follower of his could hardly ask us to consider it. 
And we may perhaps further suggest also, as criticism of 
the matter rather than the form of Mr. Mortey’s reasoning, 
that Mr. Parne.y’s “ awkward knack of asking to-day 
“ what he gets the day after to-morrow” has no relation 
whatever to the question whether what he asks to-day is 
something which it would be just or prudent to let him get 
either to-morrow, or the next day, or at all. 

It is, however, hardly necessary to concern ourselves 
further with the guileless confidence reposed by the member 
for Newcastle in the statesmanship of the member for 
Cork, because a much more important person has since 
declared himself —if one can describe so severely chastened 
an utterance asa “ declaration ”--on Mr. PARNELL’s scheme. 
Mr. Guapstone thinks it is honourable and even “ chival- 
“ rous ”—no doubt, in his own mind, he was adding the 
word Quixotic—conduct on the part of Mr. PARNELL to 
propound a scheme of his own. He is not sure, however, 
that he has “a perfect comprehension of it in all its 
“« details,” and he assumes that “it would not be possible 
“to discuss it in detail,” which, in that case, no doubt it 
would not be. But in the meantime he “ strongly sympa- 
“thizes” with the hon. member for Cork in his desire 
“not to expatriate the Irish landlords,” which enables us 
to understand how violently antipathetic Mr. GLADSTONE 
must have felt to him when the hon. member for Cork 
said, as he did in 1879, that Ireland has suffered more 
than any other country in the world from the maintenance 
“of the landlord class,” and that enabling the “tenant to 
“have his land as his own” would be the only “final 
“ settlement” of the land question. Mr. Guapstone did 
not refer to those earlier opinions of his colleague, and 
showed, indeed, a very significant desire to drop the subject. 
Mr. Parnet’s “plan,” in fact, has been, so far as Mr. 
GapsTovE can do it, politely but firmly shelved, and, seeing 
that it excites as little enthusiasm among his own party, 
there is no need to consider it further on its merits, 
though it remains, and will ever remain, a striking 
monument of the confusion in the Separatist counsels. The 
opposition to the Land Purchase Bill will in future be 
direct and absolute, and unaccompanied by any alternative 
or amending proposals whatsoever. We scarcely think that 
Mr. GoscueEn’s well-meant strategic attempt to detach the 
Irish from the English wing of the party, by inviting Mr. 
PaRvNELL to submit his plan for discussion in Committee, 
will be successful. The member for Cork has been guilty 
of one of those vagaries which, occasionally and perhaps 
half-deliberately, as a proof of contemptuous independence 
of his English and Irish associates alike, he allows himself ; 
and, satisfied or dissatisfied with himself, he will probably 
let his proposal drop, on the plea that it is irreconcilable in 
principle—as, indeed, we think it is—with the scheme of 
the Government. The fight will have to be fought on the 
lines of Mr. Guapstone’s four objections of last Thursday 
night ; and the destructive reply of the Cuancertor of the 
Excnequrr has shown what they amount to. 
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CONCERNING ABSENCE OF MIND. 


"ae following extract, from the Medicean fragment of 
the Nicomachwan Ethics, Book XV., shows the diffi- 
culty which AristoTLe encountered in dealing with a 
familiar topic :— 

“ Shall we say, then, that Absence of Mind isan extreme, 
whereof Presence of Mind is the opposite extreme? Or 
shall we not rather define Presence of Mind, being natu- 
rally excellent, as the mean between Absence of Mind 
and .... [Here is a lacuna of two lines, and it is perhaps 


impossible to guess what quality, in ArisToTLe’s opinion, | 


was at the opposite end of the pole from Absence of Mind, 
if Presence of Mind lies between them. } 

“ Or, shall we not rather say that as dirt, according to 
Socrates, is ‘ matter not in the right place,’ so Absence of 
Mind is Presence of Mind, but not where it should be, nor 
when, nor how. As, for example, when a man seated at a 
feast listens not to what his neighbour says, but to what 
is being said at the other end of the table. His mind is 
present, but not where it should be, nor when, nor how ; to 
his neighbour, therefore, he seems one bereft of reason or un- 
educated. Or, again, he may show Presence of Mind as to 
the end, but not as to the means. Thus, his neigh bour 
asking him what artist wrought the cup from which he is 
drinking, he replies, ‘ That is easily settled,’ and, turning 
over his cup, at the same time spilling the wine, he 
examines the artist’s name at the bottom. This also, they 
say, happened to the man in the case of the plate of soup— 
a circumstance truly laughable, for he discovered the mark 
on the plate, but the soup was spilled on the table. Here, 
then, the mind was present as regards the end, but absent 
as to the means and the how and the where. Also they 
tell of the man who, being present as a guest at a banquet, 
remembered, indeed, that the food was bad, but forgot that 
he was not himself the giver of the feast. So then, having 
taken his host into a corner, he lamented the badness of the 
food, and craved pardon, alleging various excuses—as that 
be had changed his cook, and the like. Shall we not say, 
then, that his mind was present—namely, as far as the 
nature of what had been served up went, but absent as to 
who he himself was, and who his friend was, and generally 
as to their mutual relations? For he had not himself 
given the dinner, but, on the other hand, had received it. 

“ Concerning the same man, it is said that, having spilt 
some salt on the table-cover, he then poured over it a bottle 
of red wine. And this they cal] Absence of Mind, because, 
when any one has spilled wine, it is customary to pour a 
little salt over it, either for some religious reason, or as 
conceiving that the salt removes the stain of the wine; 
herein reasoning wrongly, as we show in our treatise on 
Physics. This man’s mind, then, was present, indeed, as 
to the connexion between wine and salt, but not present as 
to the succession of cause and effect ; so, again, we may 
assert that Absence of Mind is Presence of Mind, but not 
in the right place, nor time, nor as the man of moral 
prudence would determine. 

“ So, also, they tell of him who appeared at a feast in his 
own house with a lighted torch in his hand, but ungirt 
as to his chiton, and unseemly. When, then, his guests 
observed to him that all was not as it should be, he 
remarked, ‘This is what comes of dressing without a 
‘torch.’ And as to him who, walking with a friend 
on a cold day, and meeting a lady of his acquaintance, 
took off his friend’s hat, shall we say that this was 
Absence of Mind (for he took off a hat, indeed, as is 
customary, but not his own)? or shall we define this as 
Presence of Mind, for the day was cold? For men argue 
on both sides, and there is no agreement. But concerning 
this we have said enough, perhaps, in our treatise of 
Fallacies. Again, they tell of the man with the clepsydra, 
how, walking by the llissus, he picked up a curious stone, 
and at the same time looked at the clepsydra, to determine 
the hour of the day. Then, having admired the stone, he 
placed it in the fold of his chiton, but the clepsydra he 
chucked into the Ilissus, not meaning to do this, but con- 
trariwise. His mind, then, was present as to his purpose 
of keeping one thing and rejecting the other, but was 
absent as to which he meant to discard and which it was 
desirable to retain. 

“In the same manner, there is the story of the priest 
at a certain mystery, who, in his discourse, said, ‘1f I 
‘ have lit a spark in any mind, O Arotio! do thou water 


Mind, as to the means, though his intention was pious as 
concerns the end. Of ALcrBIApEs, too, they tell that, after 
a banquet, he asked a.certain citizen to show him which 
was the house of ‘ But thou art 
‘thyself,’ said the man; whereto he replied, ‘That | 
‘know; but I do not know which is ALcrBIADEs’s house,’ 
For ‘wine,’ they say, ‘is another man’; yet in the case of 
ALCIBIADES it was. not the man, but the house, that was 
otherwise, ‘the wine,’ as the proverb runs, ‘ being above 
‘ the wheat.’ ” 

t [Also, there is the story of the priest who, being 
affianced to a maiden of the house of the Carminoving 
(or another), said in the Temple, “ The First Lesson is from 
“the Second Epistle of St. Paul to the CaRMINowEs,” for 
his mind was present, but not where it should have been,] 


This passage is justly obelized by ScuniccER and Bavunper, 
and must be regarded as a recent interpolation in the 
Treatise. At the same time it bears out the general con- 


tention of the philosopher—namely, that Absence of Mind 
is Presence of Mind in the wrong place. This is illustrated, 
too, by the case of the man playing whist, who, when one 
said, “ We have not changed the cards,” murmured “ Yea, 
“for here is a different maker’s name,” by this means 
showing that he held the ace of spades, which, as it 
chanced, were trumps. There is also the story of the mar- 
ried Sophist, and his new trousers. He who has dined at 
Trinity College, Dublin, knows the story. 


CRIMINAL SENTENCES. 


‘_ discussion on the inequality of criminal sentences, 
which took place in the House of Lords on Monday, 
was a good example of the singular, and to some persons 
it would appear exasperating, superiority of the Upper 
House to the Lower in the conduct of business. If the 
House of Commons had been the scene, one of two things 
would pretty certainly have happened—a count-out, or 
else the intrusion into the debate of Mr. ConyBearE and 
Mr. Pictoy, Mr. Pickerscitt and Mr. Wattace, Mr. 
Atpnevs C. Morton, and Mr. Anybody else whose opinion 
is worth exactly nothing. The House of Lords hath its 
bores, but it has strange and mysterious manners of sup- 
pressing them, while it is almost a rule with it that on 
expert subjects only experts or persons of very great poli- 
tical eminence and proved ability shall be heard. On 
Monday only two laymen (one on each side of the House) 
spoke, and though neither is a man of the first ability, both 
had had old and special practical acquaintance with the sub- 
ject. The consequence was that, though Lord Herscue.t, 
the introducer, verged, as a Gladstonian nowadays seems to 
be bound under penalties to verge, towards sentimentality, 
nothing that can fairly be called nonsense was talked 
during the whole discussion. That discussion had, of 
course, its unpractical side, and we think that the Govern- 
ment were absolutely right in refusing the Royal Com- 
mission for which Lord Herscnett asked. It must be 
at once evident that, unless every man in a judicial 
position, from the J.P. and the police court magistrate 
to the Lord Chancellor, is to be made a mere clerk, 
turning up Article so-and-so of Code so-and-so, and applying 
the penalty already prescribed for the particular case (a 
thing in itself impossible), discretion must be left to judges. 
And where discretion is left inequality will occur. At 
the same time, what may be called currents of inequality— 
tendencies to go wrong in common and in special directions— 
are sometimes observable, and it is well that public atten- 
tion should be called to the subject. 

Lord Herscneut seems to have based his objections on 
two different grounds—the actual inequality of the punish- 
ments administered in the first case, and the habit of 
some judges of basing their sentences on declarations of 
principle. In reply to this the Lorp CHANCELLOR and 
Lord CoLertpcEe showed very well that actual is by no 
means the same thing as apparent inequality; that, 1m 
fact, circumstances do alter cases. Lord Morris con- 
tributed a valuable fact to the discussion by telling the 
House that the Irish judges did actually of their ow? 
motion once hold a conterence for the purpose of hitting 
on some common scheme of allotting punishment, and that 
they found the thing impossible. No doubt they did; and 
so would any Royal Commission. The subtilitas nature, 
both in the criminal and in the judge, is far too great for 
any cut-and-dried scheme to be come at. No doubt there 1s 


‘it.’ For a spark is not nourished by water, but a seed is so 
nourished ; his prayer, then, was an example of Absence of 


a general, and by no means a merely sentimental, ingoots 
that, on the whole, crimes of violence are too leniently 
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and crimes affecting property too heavily punished. But 
we are by no means sure that this is not mainly due 
to the modern fad of exalting the deterrent and obscuring 
the retributive object of punishment—a fad to which, we 
are sorry to see, Lord Norton lent countenance. For 
our we shall never consent to put the right, or 
rather the duty, of retribution out of sight. It is good 
to make an evil-doer uncomfortable, so that others may 
fear and refrain from evil-doing; it is not less good to 
make him uncomfortable simply because he has done evil. 
Now the temptation to steal is, on the whole, stronger 
than the temptation to be violent, and accordingly the 
heavier penalty has been put, and perhaps wrongly put, 
on its indulgence. On the other hand, the Irish ruffian 
who shoots honest men in the legs and lames cattle has 
done a far more detestable act than the clerk who robs 
the till, and deserves, merely as punishment, a punishment 
far heavier. In allotting the maximum and minimum 

nalties to certain classes of crimes, both these things 
should no doubt have weight. But when they have been 
allotted, we are unable to see that anything is to be gained 
by fettering the discretion of the judge in his choice 
between maxima and minima. The more you do so the 
more you make him not a judge, but a mere clerk, and the 
more you do that the worse it will be for the administra- 
tion of justice. Let the Legislature frame general laws to 
the best of its ability, and leave it to the judges to apply 
them in particular cases. 


FRENCIL IN ENGLAND. 


i» National Society of French Teachers in England 
were fortunate enough to secure the presence of Lord 
GRANVILLE for their eighth annual Congress. The meeting 
was in the Vaughan Library at Harrow, and must have 
recalled to many the dignified features of the late M. 
Gustave Masson, editor of La Lyre Francaise, who in- 
structed so many generations of Harrovians in the mys- 
teries of the French tongue. Lord GraNviLLe modestly 
declined to speak in French, though he could have done so 
with ease and grace if he pleased. But, as he observed, his 
audience understood English, and therefore to have ad- 
dressed them in their native language might have savoured 
of ostentation. It might, indeed, have been even further 
misconstrued, and interpreted as a hint that the assembled 
teachers of French were not equally well acquainted with 
the vernacular of the country in which they reside. Lord 
GRANVILLE, however, referred to his own past performances 
as evidence of what he could do if he tried, and it is well 
known that the most fastidious judges have admitted his 
complete success. The fact that he made a French speech 
at the Hétel de Ville is not, perhaps, sufficient to prove 
much. The French are a polite people, and not given to 
criticize too severely a foreigner who pays them the com- 
pliment they most appreciate. When Mr. GiapsTone 
proposed the health of the French Republic in the 
French capital and in the French language last year, 
the Figaro formally refused to analyse a performance 
which began with the phrase “embarrassé de recon- 
“ naissance.” Mr. GLADSTONE’s effort was heroic, and his 
achievement one of which a man educated at Eton and 
Oxford sixty years ago might well be proud. But Lord 
GRANVILLE is, of course, in an altogether different class of 
French scholarship from Mr. Giapstone. His father was 
British Ambassador in Paris, and he himself has main- 
tained throughout his life unbroken relations with Parisian 
society. His story of Lord Lanspowng, who elicited cheers 
from a deputation of French Canadians by his mere 
utterance of the words “ M. le Maire,” is a good one. But 
Quebec is not Paris. 

Lord Granvit_e is strongly in favour of teaching col- 
loquial French at schools, and of testing it by examination 
at the Universities. He mentioned a controversy upon the 
latter subject between himself and Mr. Grore. It is im- 
possible that Mr. Grore should have undervalued the 
importance of being able to talk a language so generally 

own as French. But he may have thought, and he 
would not have been alone in thinking, that the accomplish- 
ment was scarcely academical, and was best obtained by 
crossing the Channel. There is not at the present time 
much danger of our underrating the place of modern 
languages in education. Indeed, the tendency is rather the 
other way. To “fight the battle of life with the German 

waiter,’ as Martrnew put it, is contrasted 


favourably with the much-ridiculed pursuit of making 
verses in the dead languages. Greek and Latin themselves, 
with all their august associations, and their perennial hold 
upon the interest of educated mankind, are in danger of 
being expelled from the new curriculum, drawn up at 
Lycurgus Academy, Peckham. Prince Bismarck is re- 
ported by the faithful Dr. Buscn to have said that he 
preferred Russian to Greek, because it was quite as 
difficult, and much more useful. Russia is a great 
country, and Prince Bismarck is a great statesman ; but 
even the greatest men sometimes get out of their depth, 
and in the history of the world Athens is a more impor- 
tant place than St. Petersburg. The old question whether 
English boys ought to learn French from an Englishman 
or a Frenchman seems to be solving itself. M. BEetsame, 
who spoke on Monday, could easily pass himself off as an 
Englishman if he were so disposed, and, indeed, the difli- 
culty of finding a Frenchman to talk English without 
exciting a laugh has disappeared. The Head-master of 
Harrow testified to the footing of absolute equality with 
his colleagues on which the French master there now stands, 
and Mr. WeELLpoy’s words are true in more than a con- 
ventional sense. Boys have become more civilized, and no 
longer see anything exquisitely humorous in the existence 
or voice of a Frenchman or a German, There are English 
teachers of French who have done excellent work and 
earned the gratitude of their pupils. But the Congress not 
unnaturally passed a resolution “in favour of confiding 
“ French tuition more exclusively to natives of France.” 
It must not be forgotten, however, that there is such a 
thing as knowing a subject too well for the purposes of 
teaching. It takes a good deal of experience to make an 
Englishman understand what a foreigner’s troubles in 
learning English really are. 


MINISTERS’ SEATS, 
Ww do not need the authority of the sacred poet to 


inform us that persons in want of work can always 
find it by applying to a very great employer of labour, 
who, however many hands he may take on, has still 
vacancies for more. This is especially true of the House of 
Commons. Half the mischievous projects of legislation are 
due to the necessity of idle persons to find occupation. A 
private member must justify his own Parliamentary ex- 
istence. He is often the solitary link by which the com- 
munity he represents holds on to public affairs. By and 
through the honourable member for Wheedlebluster, 
Wheedlebluster is connected with the national life of 
England, and helps to make its history. If he cannot 
speak, he can ask a question; or, still better, he can in- 
troduce a Bill and get it printed at the public expense. It 
will probably never reach the stage of second reading, but 
his name and that of his constituency are connected with it. 
Hence the desperate anxiety of private members to annex a 
subject and to establish a sort of monopoly in it, To be 
Mr. So-and-so, the great advocate of So-and-so, who has 
brought his measure forward year after year, is in itself a 
kind of title to fame, and gives the member in question 
something beyond the ordinary topics of platform eloquence. 
“ There is another question with which, as some among his 
“hearers may know, his name is to a certain extent 
“ identified, and to which he attaches some importance,” 
and so on and so on. 

It would not be difficult, though it would be troublesome 
to usand tedious to our readers, to illustrate by a selection of 
instances the Bills which are brought forward Session after 
Session by members with no other view than that the said 
members may seem to have a purpose in Parliamentary life. 
As the topics on which legislation is necessary or expedient 
are few, and as members of Parliament, allowing for 
vacancies, are, like the warriors in the celebrated poem, 
“six hundred gallant gentlemen at least, and each man 
“ mounted on his prancing beast,” or political hobby, the 
measures which are proposed often simply mark different 
degrees in the scale of absurdity. The financial schemers of 
the South Sea period did not display a more lunatic in- 
genuity than some of our Parliamentary projectors. It is 
a relief to find among their proposals any measure which is 
sober, not to say sane. Such a proposal, which it has been 
the aim of the foregoing remarks insidiously and covertly 
to recommend by contrast, is the measure which Mr. 
Tomitnson has introduced in relation to the vacation of 
their seats by members on becoming Ministers of the Crown. 
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We cannot say that it is a measure for which urgency 
should be demanded, for the prompt passage of which the 
Rules of the House should be suspended or the Closure should 
be asked. We should rather have thought, except that it 
is too sensible and reasonable a measure to commend itself 
to general assent, that it might have made its unobtrusive 
way through the House as unopposed business, overleaping 
the twelve o’clock limit, and occupying the ghostly space 
between midnight and one. 


Our English system is unique in absurdity and incon- 
sistency. In the United States the hard-and-fast line 
which separates the legislative from the executive power is 
marked by the peremptory exclusion of Ministers from 
either House of Congress. In theory there is a good deal 
to be said for this, as for almost every other system which, 
having come into existence, meets presumably some one of 
the many needs of a complex nature and society. In 
France a Minister may get elected to either Chamber if he 
can; but, if he cannot, he may appear for the purposes of 
debate and “interpellation” in either, and may flit from 
one to the other. In England it is deemed essential that a 
Minister shall be a member of one or other of the two 
Houses. He is secure in the House of Lords; in spite of 
Lord Rosrsery, happy, like the Italian farmers, if he 
knows when he is well off. But in the House of Com- 
mons the principle that a Minister must be in Parliament 
is enforced by compelling him to give up his seat when he 
becomes a Minister. It is not, however, as a Minister, but 
as a person holding an oftice of profit under the Crown, that 
he vacates his seat. Every one knows how this rule 


originated. It was reasonabie in the state of things which 


led DunninG to propose his celebrated motion, and which 
suggested Burke's plan of economic reform. When the 
House of Commons was not the Government, but the 
check on the Government, it was essential that its inde- 
pendent opinion should not be swamped by pensioners of 
the Crown. Now, when the House of Commons indirectly 
nominates Ministers—there is some exaggeration in the 
phrase, but it is near enough to the truth for our present 
purpose—it is absurd that its nominees should be turned 
out of it and subject to the uncertainties of an election be- 
cause it has chosen them to conduct business in it. The 
rule, moreover, is capriciously applied. The distinction 
between an office of profit under the Crown and a merely 
departmental office, intelligible once, has no meaning 
now. On the strength of it, the Secretary of the Treasury 
or Admiralty, or the Under-Secretaries of State, perhaps 
representing their departments in the House of Commons— 
and an Under-Secretary whose chief is in the Lords is, 
according to Lord BeaconsFiELD, master of the situation— 
retains his seat with the security of him who holds his land 
in fee, while a wretched Groom-in- Waiting or the Juniorest 
Lord of the Treasury, to adopt Mr. Squeers’s super- 
lative, has to appeal to his constituents for their approval 
of an action almost too minute to be within the range of 
human cognizance. 

The absurdity has been limited by the rule which does not 
vacate the seat of a Minister exchanging an office under 
the Crown for another. When Mr. Lowe quitted the 
Exchequer for the Home Office, he had not to ask the 
approval of the University of London. But when Sir 
CuarLes Ditke gave up the Under-Secretaryship for 
Foreign Affairs for the Presidency of the Local Govern- 
ment, the transaction was practically incomplete until 
Chelsea had expressed its assent to the arrangement. The 
present system must sometimes interfere with well-earned 
promotion and substitute the second best for the best 
appointment. Occasionally it may reserve a place for a 
peer which would otherwise have been given to a com- 
moner—a result which cannot be agreeable to the de- 
nouncer of hereditary privilege. In all cases, it is attended 
with a certain degree of public inconvenience and hindrance 
to Parliamentary and administrative business. But the 
evil is most seriously felt when a new Ministry comes into 
office. The precedent created by Mr. DisraEui in 1868 
of resigning when the result of the general election 
was known, without waiting for an adverse vote in Par- 
liament, was open to some constitutional objections. But 
it has since, in similar circumstances, been followed ; and it 
may now be considered an estublished constitutional usage. 
It certainly saves a good deal of time and trouble. 
But because Mr. GuapsTone’s majority decisively called 
him to office, it compelled him and the colleagues he had 
chosen to resign their seats. The vote which turned Mr. 
Disramti and his colleagues out of office in calling Mr. 


GtapsTonE and his friends to office temporarily turned 
them out of Parliament. The consequence is always many 
days’ delay of public business, with the possibility of more 
serious embarrassments. The highest official personage in 
the House of Commons during this interval is the Secre 

of the Treasury, who is flanked with Under-Secretaries and 
other imperfectly animate and responsible beings. He cap 
move new writs, move the adjournment of the House, and, 
when nothing more has to be done than this, he is equal to 
the emergency. But it is quite conceivable that public 
affairs, domestic or foreign, might be in a condition to make 
the absence of Ministers from Parliament gravely incon- 
venient. The initial blundering in the BraDLAuGH business 
was in part due to the fact that action had to be taken 
up by scared and confused subordinates while the Ministers 
of the Crown were awaiting re-election. 


HITTELL’S CODE, 


“ CYTANDING on the shoulders of” Epictetus’ and 

Marcus Avretivus, at San Francisco, Mr. Joun §., 
Hirtrett has occupied himself in “making use of their 
“ labours, and striving to appropriate the knowledge of our 
“ time, and to put” himself “in harmony with its spirit.” 
In short, he has tried, balanced on that giddy and, one 
would think, somewhat unstable eminence, to do for his 
age what the aforesaid philosophers “ did for theirs.” The 
result is a “Code,” informing human men how they ought 
to act in a great many ofthe relations of life. This Code isin 
five chapters and forty-five sections (a surprisingly moderate 
allowance), and is published by the Bancrorr Company, at 
San Francisco. 

It isa queer medley. Grave rebukes of anarchism and 
communism, and solemn assertions that the institution of 
private property is in accord with the necessities of civilized 
men, rub shoulders with ex cathedraé denunciations of 
entail, and authoritative declarations of the folly of 
adhering to any existing system of religious beliefs. More- 
over, Mr. Hirre.t, peering from his lofty station into the 
intricacies of ethics, has gone far towards the exposition 
of a sensibie working theory of conduct. Old and new 
matter, the hoary wisdom of Epicrerus and the brand- 
new cunning of Mr. Hirrett, are jumbled together in the 
strangest fashion. ‘“ Humanity,” says Mr. Hirrett, in the 
words of Marcus AurEttus, “requires us to feel a kindly 
“ interest in the welfare of all men,” and the paragraph 
ends in a strain of equally sustained piety: “ Fear not to 
“* vivisect the beast whose sacrifice is necessary for the in- 
“ struction of your surgeons, anatomists, and plysiologists.” 
After which more Marcus AURELIUs. 

A pleasing passage in the volume is a footnote explaining 
the mode of reference. A stands for Marcus AURELIUS, 
B for Benruam, C for Cicero, E for Emerson, F for 
Franxuin. The reader is apt to overlook the omission of 
D, and, fancying himself embarked upon the alphabet, fully 
to expect it to goon “G for Giapstone, H for Hrrrext,” and 
so forth. But not at all. The only other initials are L for 
Lusnock, and § for (not Spencer, but) Seneca. One of 
Mr. Hirrett’s idiosyncrasies is a strange emotion about 
truth. What kind of abstraction he supposes it to be is not 
quite clear ; but he avows that it “flourishes only in the 
“ light of free inquiry ; that it demands the investigation of 
“ all obtainable evidence; that it detests credulous ignor- 
“ance, hereditary beliefs, and threats of punishment for 
“honest opinion,” and does several more things, and 
manifests several other tastes very strange and odd for 
an abstract quality to do and to manifest respectively. 
And all this in a moral code for universal use, bringing 
Epictetus and Marcus Aureius up to date. Section 44 
is about martyrdom. It says “Do not seek martyrdom, 
and this shows how excellent is some of Mr. Hirrett’s advice. 
It condemns the practice of “ offending” people, “so that 
“they would at once burn, banish, or avoid you.” The 
mingling of bigoted with enlightened practices enumerat 
in this sentence is most touching. It seems only to require 
to make it perfect the addition, “or exclude you from 
“ their dealings.” Perhaps that is intended to be includ 
in “avoid.” Altogether the book recapitulates some of the 
duties of the children of the age ina brief and pleasing 
form, and ought to be enacted whole by a Board of unive 
international arbitration. 
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LORD COLERIDGE AND THE BAR COMMITTEE. 


seems that the speeches of Sir Henry James and the 

AtrorNEY-GENERAL at the annual meeting of the Bar 
last Saturday were supposed to be made in the absence of 
the ubiquitous reporter. The ArTrornEy-GENERAL, it has 
been stated, requested the representatives of the Press to 
withdraw before the correspondence between the Bar Com- 
mittee and the Lorp Cuter Justice was discussed. But 
the reporter is not to be shaken off so lightly and easily as 
that. On this occasion, at all events, he remained, and 
furnished his employers with a faithful transcript of what 
he heard, omitting only the allusion to himself. No great 
harm can have been done by his presence or his pencil. Sir 
RicuarpD WEBSTER and Sir Henry James were rather dull. 
But that is a common attribute of the practised orator, and 
an audience consisting wholly of lawyers does not stimulate 
asparkling order of eloquence. Nothing indecorous was 
said, and if the Lorp Cuter Justice feels himself aggrieved, 
Lord CoLERIDGE will take care that his grievance does not 

unnoticed. There has been a dispute between the 
CueF Justice and the Bar. It is not one which particu- 
larly concerns the public, except as illustrating the con- 
servative instincts and the rigid etiquette of the legal 
profession Revising Barristers are, as most people know, 
appointed by the judges. There is some sense in the 
arrangement, because any Government which had to select 
the revisers of the electoral register would certainly be 
accused, and might possibly be guilty, of political jobbery. 
Throughout the greater part of England the nomination of 
these functionaries is vested in the senior judge of assize 
for the time being. But in London and Middlesex they 
are chosen by the Lord Chief Justice. The appointments 
are nominally annual. But it is usual to reappoint the 
same man from year to year asa matter of course, unless 
he misconducts himself, or takes a prominent part in poli- 
tical agitation—like the late Mr. BeaLes—or becomes a 
Queen’s Counsel, or voluntarily retires. There are always 
plenty of applicants for these posts, which only involve 
from six weeks’ to two months’ work, and that at a time 
when ordinary legal business is at a standstill. In the 
country it has been the custom to take the Barristers from 
the local circuit, who are necessarily members of the 
Common Law Bar. It is, therefore, contended that 
members of the Chancery Bar, who do not go circuit, 
should have the preference in Middlesex and the metro- 
politan boroughs. The complaint of the Bar Committee 
against Lord CoLeripcE is that he has disregarded this 
claim by bestowing his official patronage upon Common 
lawyers instead of Equity draftsmen. This little dispute 
in the year 1890 throws some light upon the so-called 
fusion of Law and Equity in 1873. Perhaps the consolida- 
tion of the “two branches,” counsel and solicitors, would 
be equally genuine and equally efficacious. 

Except as an entertaining example of what Parliament 
cannot do, and a warning that dissimilar things are not to 
be made similar by statute, the letter from the Bar Com- 
mittee to Lord Cotertpce and Lord Coerter’s reply 
have little more than a personal interest. The average 
voter, who is, after all, the principal person to be con- 
sidered, does not care two straws whether the gentleman 
who removes his name from the list on technical and unin- 
telligible grounds is a product of Exxis and BLACKBURN, or 
of Vesry Junior, of Bensamin on Sales, or of LEwix on 
Trusts. Sir Francis Doyze tells an amusing story in his 
“Reminiscences” of the fury he inspired in the breast of 
4 stalwart militiaman by striking him off the register 
immediately after the Reform Act of 1832 had, as he 
thought, put him on it. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN recently visited 
the Registration Court at Birmingham, and came to the 

y, if not altogether unnatural, conclusion that that sort 

of thing ought to be abolished at once. The Revising 
isters do their work very well, if we may judge from 

the small number of successful appeals against their deci- 
Slons ; and they are not responsible for the irrational complexi- 
ties of the law which they have to administer. Their labours 
ve been increased by the creation of County Councils, 
and their remuneration is certainly not, in the circum- 
hees, excessive. But, whether they are “ gentlemen prac- 
tising inthe Chancery Division,” or hail from the “Common 
Law side,” the lay inhabitants of these islands neither 
Ow nor care. Lord CoLertipcE is correct when he says 
that “the power and duty of making these appointments 
are given to the Lord Chief Justice by Acts of Parlia- 


“thent and Orders in Council.” It is true that “a great 


“ responsibility is thrown upon the Lord Chief Justice,: to 
“ be exercised solely by him, and solely in the interests. of 
“ the public.” Both Sir Henry James and the ATToRNEy- 
GENERAL protested on behalf of the Bar against any wish 
to censure the Bench. It appears that in only one instance 
has Lord CotermcE departed from the usage of the last 
half-century, and it is curious that he himself in three 
different letters has expressed the same opinion with refer- 
ence to the privileges of the Chancery Bar as that held by 
the Bar Committee. This being the very peculiar state 
of things, it is certainly desirable that the disclosures already 
made should be supplemented by some account of the case 
which has given rise to the present controversy. The days. 
of nepotism are understood to be over. There could, there- 
fore, be no objection to the Bar Committee stating the 
mame of the barrister of whose appointment they dis-. 
approve, and the conditions, compulsory or otherwise, 
under which the vacancy he fills occurred. Then we shall. 
all know where we are, and what to think of Lord Coue- 
RIDGE’S virtuous indignation. 


PROFIT SHARING, 


§ yg little debate on profit sharing which Mr. Bartriey 
began in the House of Commons on Tuesday was in 
all respectsa usefulone. Even Mr. Granaw’s contribution 
to it was most welcome. When a man in Mr. Granam'’s 
position has no mind for matters of business, but. can 
only rave about them in a wild if well-intentioned 1 
the best thing he can do is to demonstrate his natural. dis- 
abilities in the clearest manner and as soon as possible. If 
Mr. Graunam had been capable of sober discussion, he would . 
not have lost so excellent an opportunity of relieving the 
monotony of his ravings with some display of calculation 
and common-sense. But Mr. CunincHAME GRAHAM is one 
of those who prefer the cultivation of emotion to the 
exercise of thought, and who, furthermore, persuade them- 
selves that “feeling” can do without facts. The question 
being whether a way may not be found to reduce the differ- 
ences between capital and labour, it was pretty to hear Mr. 
Graunam exclaim that, for his righteous part, “though he 
“ had frequently intervened in these disputes, he thanked 
“Gop that -he had never intervened as a conciliator.” 
Conciliation is not for him. The feelings of humanity 
which storm in that high bosom call for blood and fire 
rather—blood and fire and tears. Capital is demoniac ; and 
there can be, neither should there be, any friendship be- 
tween the accursed thing and the Labour it enslaves, 
This was Mr. Granam’s speech in spirit and substance ; 
and if Labour is possessed of one-tenth of the intelligence 
which it is said to be gifted with it will know how to 
despise such unprofitable nonsense. 
The extravagance of Mr. Granam’s outbreak was all the 
more remarkable because it occurred in a debate of singular 
cvolness and moderation, especially considering the subject 
under review. Mr. Bartiey’s purpose was to urge upon 
attention the probable advantages of the profit-sharing 
system in workshops and factories. He disappointed Mr. 
Granam, however, in failing to ground his plea on the increas- 
ing miseries of the working population, and he altogether. 
refused to recommend that the profit-sharing system, even 
if it could be proved just, advantageous, and workable, should 
be imposed by legislation. The hon. member for North- 
West Lanarkshire was amazed that Mr. Barriey did not 
take the first-named course. “ He might have said something 
“ about the great misery which undoubtedly does exist in 
“almost every portion of the country and in almost every 
“trade”; in which case Mr. GranaM might have wept with 
Mr. Bartiey, even though he spurned at him afterwards. 
A good deal of misery there is; but Mr. Barriey knows, 
with everybody else who has any acquaintance with the con- 
dition of the lower orders, that the greater part of it is due 
to the natural incompetence, the native idleness, the inborn’ 
vice, which are no more absent from the working classes 
than from the rest of the community ; and it has been truly 
said that there is hardly a well-to-do family in the kingdom’ 
that does not produce its hopeless “ bad lot.” The number 
of “bad lots” in four and a half millions of working- 
class families must needs be considerable ; and when Mr. 
CunincHaME GRAHAM mourns over the many miserables 
amongst working-men, we must ask him not to put out of 


account the partially incapable, the totally incapable, the 
born idler, and the naturally and incurably vicious. If‘ he 
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will only be reasonable enough to set these apart, for whom 
Capital cannot be expected to do more than contribute to 
their support (as in one shape or another it constantly does, 
either voluntarily or by compulsion), he will find that the 
misery amongst working-men is not what he wishes to make 
out. Putting all that aside, however, let us look fairly to 
the condition of the people at large, and we shall see that, 
whatever claims Labour may have fora greater share of the 
good things of this life, they do not rest on ‘“ the increasing 
“‘ misery” of Mr. GRaHAm’s imagination. There is nothing 
in this fact to command its rejection. In itself a comfort- 
ing and a promising fact, it does not dispose of the argu- 
ment—if that is the difficulty—that means should be found 
to add to the working-man’s income if it is possible to 
do so, or that Capital can afford to spare a little more of 
the profits of industry to the people of the workshop. Mr. 
Bartiey is of opinion that it can and should; and so, of 
course, are Mr. Brap.tavcn, Mr. Broapaurst, and Mr. 
Burt—all friends of the working classes, and thoroughly 
acquainted with their recent history and present condition. 
But none of these authorities denied that the labouring 
classes have gained enormously in comfort during the last 
fifty years ; on the contrary, they each and all proclaimed 
or admitted an immense change for the better. In 
pressing for the adoption of “ profit sharing” as a reason- 
able means of yet further improvement, Mr. Barrizy 
recited some figures, from which it appears that the total 
income of the working classes has increased since 1843 
from 235 millions to 620 millions, an addition of 163 
per cent. That is no proof of “increasing misery,” but 
much to the contrary effect ; which may be said without 
implying contentment if the working population is never 
any better off than it has now become. According to 
Messrs. Burt and Broapuurst it is to become better off 
by the help of Trade-Unions and by means of strikes, 
But it is because of the enormous, irreparable cost of 
strikes, and the disturbance they inflict upon the whole 
course of trade, .that Mr. Bartiey intervenes with his 
recommendation to resort to profit sharing ; and considering 
the moderate and judicious way in which he brought 
that plan before the attention of all concerned, we have 
reason to be obliged to Mr. Barriey. In one particular 
he went wrong, however. While he declared himself 
hostile to any attempt at forcing profit sharing by legis- 
‘lative interference, he asked for a Committee “to in- 
“ quire into and report on the various plans at present in 
“ operation by which labour, in addition to wages earned, 
“‘ shares in the profit of the enterprises in which it is en- 
“ gaged.” But so experienced a man of business as the 
mover of this resolution ought to have considered that the 
appointment of such a Committee would at once import 
Parliamentary interference, which neither he nor any other 
sensible man desires. That should be avoided in all shapes 
and all degrees ; and Mr. BrapLaucu was wise in pointing 
out that, while there was no reason for appointing a Com- 
mittee of Enquiry (unless Parliamentary interference was 
contemplated), the Government could easily supply from 
one of its working departments all the information that 
could be gathered for the independent use of masters and 
men, This suggestion was adopted by the Presmpent of 
the Boarp of Trapge, who undertook to put together, 
“in a readable report,” whatever may be learnt about 
profit sharing and co-operative production in England and 
France. 


When this report appears we shall probably have before 
us a tale of very different experiences. Already it is no 
secret that the profit-sharing system has been tried in many 
places and in a great variety of businesses ; and that if it 
has sometimes succeeded it has sometimes failed, without 
yielding any sort of rule which employers may confidently 
take for guidance. Yet it does seem to be gaining ground, 
for the reason that it appears to be the most promising 
protection against the enlarging tyranny and the in- 
creasing disturbance of strikes. When all the “hands” in 
a factory may look to some share of profits in addition to 
wages, if work goes on smoothly and prosperously from day 
to day, the calculation is that there will be little disposition 
on the part of those “ hands ” to go out on strike. And the 
calculation is probably just. At any rate, the Trade-Union 
leaders are strongly opposed to the profit-sharing system, 
for the very reason that, inasmuch as it is adopted, the strike 
system of improving the labourer’s lot will become 
enfeebled. Their objections came out very forcibly, and 
with all the look of absolute unreasonable tyranny, in the 
recent gas-works strike; and it is more than probable that 


there is no greater impediment to a wide adoption of the 
profit-sharing systema than the hostility of the Trade. 
Unions. That in very many cases it could be brought to 
work beneficially to the men cannot be doubted; neither 
can it be doubted that many employers, especially amongst 
those who have to make long contracts, would gladly share 
a little more of their profits with their workpeople for the 
sake of security against the sudden disturbance of strikes, 
But the Trade-Unions are strong; they promise larger 
benefits at a quicker pace ; and it may not be easy to over. 
come their hostility, whatever the disposition of emplcyers 
to venture on the profit-sharing system. 


IRISH SOBRIETY. 


5 ig Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill, read for the 
second time last Wednesday, ought to be considered 
with a careful forgetting of the fact that it is particularly 
Irish, and an equally careful recollection of this other fact, 
that it is part of a body of legislation which applies to the 
whole of the United Kingdom. By overlooking whatever 
there is of especially Irish in it we can avoid the waste of 
time and wear and tear of temper which is inseparable from 
all consideration of Irish oratory and Parliamentary methods. 
By confining our attention to what in it is of general appli- 
cation, we can not only avoid approving a thing which does 
not deserve approval, simply because some very condemnable 
Irishmen oppose it—a species of error into which the weak- 
ness of humanity is very apt to fall—but we may even be 
able to find good sense and sound reason in some of the 
remarks of those very Irishmen, which it is pleasant to be 
able to do from time to time. To take an example. B 
observing this distinction one can avoid noting that Mr. J. 
O’Connor was so silly as to talk about the “ unmerciful 
“and prostitute Irish police”; and then one can con- 
template him with approval, noting that “ From January 1 
“to April 20, only twenty-eight persons were arrested for 
“ drunkenness on Sunday” in Cork, and putting the pertinent 
question, “ Was it reasonable because in a whole month on 
“the average seven persons were arrested, that the whole 
“ 80,000 inhabitants of Cork should suffer inconvenience?” 
That is just the question we have put ourselves without 
ever extorting a satisfactory answer. 

If these liquor Bills were introduced and supported in 
obedience to any rational belief, and not from mere 
fadmongering and fear of fanatics, it would be strange that 
one should be brought in just now, whether it is meant to 
be general or only Irish in application. At this moment 
there happens to be overwhelming evidence that they are 
absolutely useless for the purpose for which they are sup- 
posed to be passed. It is barely a week since Mr. GoscHEN 
explained that we have a handsome surplus to dispose of, 
mainly because there has been an immense increase in the 
consumption of alcohol. Now this inérease has not, as far 
as can be seen, been in the least checked by all the 
temperance legislation of late years. Therefore, if reason 
has anything to do with the support given to this kind 
of law-making, it would appear that its advocates ought to 
begin asking themselves whether they are doing any good. 
But there is also another fact which deserves the attention 
of the temperance fanatics. It does not appear that this 
increase in the consumption of alcohol has been accom- 
panied by any proportionate increase, or by any increase at 
all, in drunkenness. On the whole, we have probably been 
more sober during the last financial year than we were In 
the preceding, and yet we have drunk more. It will be 
interesting to see how the “ waterpots” get over this diffi- 
culty which Mr. Goscuen has introduced to their attention. 
In the meantime they cannot deny that their beloved temper- 
ance legislation has not availed to prevent an incr 
indulgence in alcohol. On what ground, then, can they 
assert that more of it will avail? As regards Ireland herself, 
the same form of arguments may be applied in a slightly 
different form. It is alleged, and doubtless with perfect 
truth, that since the Irish tenant has paid less to his land- 
lord—or has paid nothing—he has spent more on the 
palatable, but deleterious, whisky produced in his country. 
The deduction seems to be that the hours in which he can 
buy it ought to be still more stringently limited than they 
are. To us it really appears to be as clear as day that the 
limitations already imposed have not prevented him from 
increasing his consumption of spirits. If he wishes 
imbibe still more, and has money or credit to obtain it, he 
will certainly not be restrained by the closing of the public: 
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houses at five instead of at seven on Sundays, or by the 
fact that they are shut at nine on Saturday evening. Experi- 
ence has only confirmed the opinion at which the opponents 
of these grandmotherly laws had arrived by the process of 
reasoning from probability. They stand condemned by the 
results. There is certainly less drunkenness in the country ; 
but that, which is a very creditable and welcome piece of 
evidence as to the moral improvement of the population, 
avails the fanatics nothing, for there is also more drinking. 
From hence this paradox which comforts us while it mocks the 
total abstainer, that drinking is not the cause of drunkenness. 
We commiserate him somewhat, for to find that you have 
deprived yourself of an innocent pleasure (if there is no 
deprivation there is no merit) for the merest nonsense is, as 
Mr. Binnie said of the Campaigner, I] Diavolo, Still our 
perhaps weak pity does not induce us to look with more 
toleration on his fussy attempts, now proved by demonstra- 
tion to be futile and superfluous, to promote temperance by 
restriction which may annoy the temperate, but cannot by 
any possibility check the drunkard, 


THE SLAVE-TRADE DEBATE. 


HERE was a time when Gladstonians did not like Mr. 
Hansory ; and we seem to remember some ingenious 
sarcasms of theirson an utterance of his which showed some 
classical learning and more local and personal vexation. But 
since Mr. Hansury found his amusement in being “ inde- 
“pendent ”—-that is to say, in making little attempts to 
trip up his own side—-these sneers have ceased. Why doing 
this should have power to amuse Mr. Hanpury, no man can 
know ; who can know the dynamics of amusement? Not 
only do very different things amuse different men, but the 
same man is capable of remarkable divergences and divaga- 
tions in his pleasures. ‘Therefore, it is possible that Mr. 
Hanpury felt a real interest in “ the total cost incurred by 
“this country in suppressing the slave-trade on the East 
“Coast of Africa.” It is also possible that his desire that 
Her Masesty’s Government should show “a more masterly 
“and businesslike interest” in performing its business is 
the pure frenzy of the gifted amateur, than whom there is 
nothing (in speech) more businesslike or more masterly. 
With the concluding sentence of Mr. Haysury’s speech we 
are glad to be able to declare our perfect sympathy. “ At 
“present,” said Mr. Hansury, “we muddled away a great 
“deal of money without any result, except intensifying the 
“ evils of the tratlic.” When you have said that you have 
put the history of European interferences with the slave- 
trade, and slavery generally, in a nutshell. 

It would be undesirable, however, that comment should 
stop here. It is undeniably true that a great deal of cant 
has been talked about slavery and the slave-trade. Mr. 
Joux Ditton (qui s’y connait in matters of cant) said so, 
and for once we are in hearty, though partial, agreement 
with Mr. Joun Ditton. The curious gullibility of Joun 
Buit has nowhere been better illustrated than in this 
point. France, which always attends to ideas—the ideas of 
Number One—is much wiser in such matters; though, of 
course, Sir James Fercusson said the proper thing 
when asked point-blank if France favoured the slave-trade. 
As a matter of fact, there are certain regions of the earth, 
perhaps more than is generally thought, where slavery, or 
something like it, is a necessity. ‘The means of subsistence 
are so easily attained, and the natural tendency of the 
inhabitants towards industry is so small, that you cannot 
do without it, or some more or less cunningly disguised 
form of it, if the resources are to be developed. If the 
Tesources are not developed, say some, so much the better ; 
but these are will-worshippers. There have been persons 
(whose perversity would make Mr. Hansury’s hair stand 
up and cause Mr. Dition to die) who doubt whether slavery, 
Properly regulated, is or need be in itself a terrible or hideous 

g- But these are wicked men on whom we will not reason. 
ere are some, like Mr. Ditton, who, seeing that England 
attained a fresh hold on a certain portion of the earth, 
Would like to loosen that hold if they can ; and others, like 
=. Hanpury, who think that a Government which (this 
8 very difficult to put politely, as we always put everything) 
gets on without them, is a Government which should have 
gp put in its wheels, There are yet others who, like 
ir GEORGE CAMPBELL, say sensible things when they 
jokes they are making jokes, and do not make even 
That when they think they are saying sensible things. 
we “should undertake the administration of Africa,” as 


| jesting Sir GeorcE says, was perfectly possibleten years ago— 


only Mr. GLapsToNeE was in power. ‘To continue the classi- 
fication, there are persons who, like Sir Roper LeTHpripGe 
and Mr. Maciran, remark “ with hor” that certain pro- 
ceedings “would involve us in a serious responsibility.” 
The idle mind surveying the history of England comes to the 
conclusion that England is what it is—or was—simply 
because our fathers were not afraid of serious responsibility. 
Of Mr. Storry it is unnecessary to speak in this or any 
other connexion ; but what we should like briefly to point 
out as a conclusion of this abstract of the debate is that no 
single person who took part in it dared to take a rational 
view of the subject. Mr. Drt.ox, of course, only wished to 
damage England ; it is his business. Almost all the other 
speakers ought to have known, first, that the only effectual 
way of putting down slavery and the slave-trade is for 
England to assume the government of the countries con- 
cerned ; and, secondly, that in certain of these countries 
an intelligent and humane regulation of slavery is the only 
thing physically possible, unless you are to have a repetition 
of the ghastly and itself perfectly-certain-beforehand collapse 
of the West Indies. Some of them must have known this 
as a fact. Yet not a single soul dared to say it. 


M. CARNOT'S TOUR. 


T is the duty of most “ chiefs of the State,” and of French 
chiefs rather more than others, to show themselves 
to their faithful people. In France there is a firm belief 
that they strengthen the Government by taking railway 
journeys with a certain appearance of magnificence. This 
confidence is not quite justified by experience. Marsha} 
MacManoy, for one, did not improve the chances of that 
unlucky adventure of his on the 16th May by his tour, 
and it never appeared that M. Grivy was stronger after 
his travels than before. Still, as long as it is thought that a 
President should make a progress, it is very proper for him 
to do it. He can, at least, do no harm by giving carefully 
selected parts of the provinces an opportunity for a holiday 
and a little display, and he may do himself some good. The 
parties which would dearly like to see M. Carnor and the 
Republic come to grief have insisted so strenuously that 
his tour means nothing that they may be reasonably sus- 
pected of feeling annoyed it has not meant mischief 
for him and it. The journey has certainly gone off very 
well. Whenever he had to speak, the PresipEnt has said 
what he ought to have said, and the deputations have been 
able to go away with the feeling that they had been pro- 
perly received. The clergy have been forward in giving 
him a becoming reception, and have been civilly treated by 
him. In such an amply-administered country as France it 
is, of course, not difficult to arrange a little timely enthu- 
siasm when the head of the Government, even if he is only 
a purely ornamental head, is in the neighbourhood. This 
display is never supposed to mean anything in particular. 
In this case it would be ridiculous to suppose that there 
can be any strong feeling of loyalty towards M. Carnot in 
the country. Still, it is something that the Presipenr 
should be able to do his share of the work of representation 
with dignity. At two points, also, there was something 
more than official show in M. Carnot’s progress. The 
visit of the Italian squadron to Marseilles was an act of 
courtesy with some meaning in it; an attempt to bring 
back some degree of cordiality and civility into inter- 


national relations which have been of the kind called 
strained for some time past. Then, too, it is something 
that the Prestpent of the Repusiic should have been 
well received in Corsica, which has always been more 
Bonapartist than Republican. 

For the rest, M. Carnot is worth looking at; for he is 
certainly the official head of one of the most curious Go- 
vernments in the world. In theory the Third Republic is 
based on universal suffrage and the consent of the nation. 
In fact, it started in the midst of a shameful riot ; has lived 
because its enemies, who could easily have destroyed it, 
wanted nerve to act ; and at this moment it has the support 
of a majority of little over a quarter of a million voters. It 
is even exceedingly doubtful whether, without the thorough- 
going pressure exercised by M. Constans during the general 
election and the votes of the Government officials, who 
voted to order, it would have any majority at all. What 
support it has is largely of the most interested kind. The 
Corsican Mayors impressed on M. Carnot “the importance 
« for Corsica of completing the communication by railway 
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“ between Vizzanova and Corte,” and were encouraged by 
being told that, if they would only put their own shoulders 
to the wheel, they might “rely on the enlightened good- 
“ will of the Government.” Interpreted into plain lan- 
guage, this means that the Mayors asked for a Govern- 
ment subvention, and were told that, if they would only 
make a show of a case, and vote straight, they should 
get it. This kind of desire on the part of Mayors and 
“ enlightened goodwill” on the part of Government have 
between them saddled France with enormous expenses for 
public works, and have increased the national debt by an 
amount greater than the war indemnity paid to Germany. 
The Government which M. Carnot represents is, in short, 
one which has the support of an illusory majority, and 
which governs by an unscrupulous use of force and cor- 
ruption. Yet only an absolutely blinded partisan could say 
that there is anything to show it is in immediate danger. 
One hears puzzled inquirers ask how a seemingly con- 
stitutional and representative Goverament can have the 
face to bully and to vote itself large sums of money 
avowedly for electoral purposes. It is feelingly remarked 
that such things could not be done here. We will not 
stop to discuss the “could,” but will go straight on to help 
our puzzled friends to understand the position in France, 
by reminding them that such things have been done here. 
Does anybody suppose that His Majesty Kixe Georce I. 
ruled in this country by the deliberate approval and spon- 
taneous loyalty of a majority of Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
and Irishmen? If so, they must be singularly impervious 
to evidence. The Whigs kept their King, Grorcr I., be- 
cause they were a well-led and determined party who used 
both force and fraud without scruple; and then were able 
‘to succeed because their opponents showed cowardice and 
imbecility. Whoever remembers that passage of English 
history will be able to understand why the Third Republic 
still holds its ground in France. The Republican leaders 
are, indeed, not Srannopr, or TOWNSHEND, or WALPOLE; 
but then the Conservative leaders are not even so poor a 
thing as BoLINGBROKE. 


THE LABOURERS’ FRIEND. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT shows his keen appre- 

ciation of one important side of the comedian’s art by 
always adjusting the solemnity of his language and manner 
to the absurdity of his situation. The more ridiculously 
out of place the orator, the graver and more statesmanlike 
the oratory. That is Sir Witx1Am’s rule; and it is clearly 
to be commended, not only us sound in artistic principle, 
but as economical of artistic means. This latter character- 
istic of it is excellently illustrated in the speech which the 
member for Derby delivered the other day at the meeting 
of the Allotments and Small Holdings Association held at 
the National Liberal Club. We have no doubt that Sir 
Wiit1am Harcourt could have been as funny on this occa- 
sion as he was, in fact, ponderous ; but he almost entirely 
refrained from attempts at pleasantry. And why? Be- 
cause he knew that his addressing a meeting of the 
Allotments and Small Holdings Association was a good 
enough joke in itself, and that it would be a mere waste 
of power to add humours of language to comedy of 
circumstance. Hence, after a few jests of the mildest 
description at the expense, or intended expense (though 
we have some doubts as to who has actually paid), 
of the County Council as administrators of the last 
Allotments Act, Sir Witi1am Harcourt settled down to 
a serious defence of his party against the attacks of 
Mr. Jesse In the spectacle of Sir 
competing with the Father of the Movement for the 
gratitude of the agricultural labourer we perhaps touch 
the crowning point of absurdity in the situation ; but here 
‘we quite believe that Sir Witt1am Harcourt had some- 
thing more than an artistic reason for being serious. There 
was a very evident anxiety about his explanations ; a quite 
perceptible consciousness of the fact that Mr. CoLinas’s 
charges against the late Government of having “ thrown 
“over the agricultural labourer require answering, and 
“that it is not exactly the easiest thing in the world to 
“ make the answer go down.” 

In substance it amounts to this—that Mr. GLapsTonE 
cannot be justly accused of having thrown over the agri- 
cultural labourer in 1886, because, after having obtained 


claims, he appointed Mr. CHAMBERLAIN President ang 
Mr. Jesse Coxiincs Secretary of the Local Government 
Board, and gave them leave to amuse themselves by draw- 
ing an Allotment Bill, on the understanding that it should 
be laid before Parliament as soon as ever Mr. Giapstoxg 
had revolutionized the political relations of Great Britain 
and Ireland. In other words, he did not exactly kick away 
the ladder by which he had climbed into power, but made a 
present of it to the friend who had planted it against the 
wall, with permission to do what he liked with it untij 
the uncertain, and probably very distant, day when it 
might be required again. If Sir Witt1am Harcovurr 
thinks this is an explanation likely to be satisfactory to 
Mr. Grapstone’s disappointed clients, he must evidently 
credit them with a marvellously slender allowance of common 
sense. He lays much stress on the fact that Mr. Grap. 
STONE’s Government were notoriously “ pledged” to deal 
with the Irish question before anything else when they 
succeeded to power ; but that is a circumstance with which 
the agricultural labourer is very much less concerned than 
Mr. Jesse Cottincs. The fact that the latter had no right 
to be disappointed is scarcely a solace to the disappointment 
of the former. Besides, who authorized Mr. Grapstoye 
to “pledge himself” to deal first with the Irish question! 
Not Honce, assuredly, or any of Hopce’s fellow-electors, 
on this side of the Irish Channel. An overwhelming 
majority of the electorate of the whole United Kingdom 
either voted (at Mr. GLapsTone’s express solicitation) to 
strengthen his party to an extent which would enable him 
not to deal with the Irish question, except at his own time 
and in his own way, or they voted in entire indifference 
to that issue, and with no other desire than to ex- 
clude the statesman of Majuba Hill and Khartoum from 
office. The agricultural labourer coming last to the poll 
did a great deal to retrieve Mr. GLapstone’s fortunes—no 
doubt in the full belief that he would make good the pre- 
posterous promise that Liberal electioneerers had made to 
him. And he will not easily forget how he has been 
“ sold.” Sir Wiitt1am Harcourt apparently thinks that a 
little cajoling will make him return with open arms to the 
party who kicked him ; but then Sir W111 is notoriously 
a victim to illusions on the question of small holdings. 
He was long under the impression, it may be remem- 
bered, that a Yorkshire ancestor of his (not Royal) had 
made the parishes of Bolton Percy and Nun-Appleton to 
blossom like the rose with “ spade-husbandry allotments ”— 
until Sir Frepertck MitNer convinced him that he was 


mistaken. 


EMIGRATION, 


7. evidence given by Mr. Girren to the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Colonization will 
be a severe blow to the lingering hopes of some good 
people. Girt about with many statistics, all bristling in @ 
row, Mr. Gurren showed that there is rapidly ceasing to 
be room in this world for emigrants; and, further, that 
the part of what available space there is which is fitted for 
Englishmen is diminishing with rather exceptional speed. 
It follows, of course, that we must give up emigration as 4 
possible remedy for overcrowding and chronic poverty. 
The hope that it could save us from these evils was never 
very strong in some minds—if only for one very obvious 
reason. Those who are really fit to emigrate are not the 
inhabitants of slums and the failures of the Old World, but 
the strong and capable. Emigration has, in truth, always 
been the resource, not of those who were utterly miserable 
and crushed, but of those who had something, and with its 
very strong desire to have more, and that quickly. The 
other belief has, indeed, been always common, and many 
attempts have been made to found colonies by means of 
riff-raff. In practice, however, it has uniformly been found 
that there was no progress for the colony till the riff-raff 
was exterminated. It has been found that the kind of 
people who do make colonies which last have a way © 
deciding to fight when they are threatened with an inunda- 
tion of the failures of the mother country. For these a 
kindred reasons we never much expected that the colonies 
would help materially to relieve the overcrowding of 
London. It is not at all certain that the House of Commons 
thought they would when it appointed its Committee “ 
Colonization. The appointment of that inquiring body 4 
quite sufficiently accounted for by the natural convictio 
that something had to be done during 


the last explosion 
in the 


office by means of an amendment condemning Lord 


Sarispury’s Government for their neglect of the labourers’ 


talk about the state of the poor and the strikes 
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d End. The Committee will inquire and will talk and will | Land scheme ; and to denounce as the “ work of lunatics ” 

t make a report, which will be gathered to its fathers—and|a particular financial arrangement against which that 

, go there will be an end of it. master of finance, his leader, was in a few more hours’ time 7 
d There is somewhat more novelty in Mr. Girrey’s demon- | @bout to show that he had, on financial grounds at any rate, 
z stration that emigration is even tending to become a poor | not a word to say. ; \ 
n resource to the strong and capable among ourselves who are This, however, as the gentleman in the well-known anec- 4 
7 ina hurry to be prosperous. The unoccupied spaces of the | dote said, after exposing himself to a practical retort of a . 
a world are filling up. Great spaces still remain certainly— | very disagreeable kind at a dinner-table, was “a digres- 

18 as, for instance, in Siberia and in South America—but | “ sion ; and we prefer to turn our attention to Mr. 

il Russia can fill the first, and is filling it in more ways than | Morey’s eloquent, and not on the whole exaggerated, 

it one; while as for the second, it has fallen to the share of | criticism of Mr. Bricut's oratory. His praises were 

RT Spain and Italy. The Italians are pouring into it at. the generously, but still discriminatingly, bestowed; and 
be rate of thousands a week, and are not likely to meet | the touch of enthusiasm which animated them was quite &g 
ly English competitors in considerable numbers. Our natural reassuring in its evidence that Mr. Mor tey still finds } 
on fields are the United States and our own colonies—and | room for admiration for others beside the “greatest man 7 
D- both are now within reach of the time when they will be | “‘ he has ever known.” Nor have we much fault to } 
al fall. The balance of unoccupied habitable land in the States | find with Mr. Mortey’s earlier references to the cause | 
ey isshrinking rapidly. Within halfa generation it will be taken | of disagreement which arose between Mr. Bricur and } 
ch up; and then there will be no place for the emigrant except his leader—we cannot, even out of politeness to a lieu- 
an as a labourer or workman in the towns. The workmen of | tenant of Mr. Guapstonr’s, say “his party.” They were 
ht the towns in the United States seem to be of opinion that they | marked by good taste and good feeling, and they formed 

nt are sufficiently numerous already. So are the workmen in | 2M adequate and becoming treatment of the subject; as 
NE Australia, where also, except in the Western part, the land their author would have been the first to perceive if the 
nt is taken up. It is not very likely that in either country | politician had not unfortunately overpowered the critic, 4 
rs, those who have power and possess something desirable will | nd compelled him to resort to the matter at the end 4 
ng allow its value to be diminished with their consent, as it | 0f the speech for the purpose of deploring, as the 
om would be by competition. They will be a new species of | alleged cause of Mr. Bricnt’s Unionism, the fact that r 
to mankind if they do. What then remains for the English | the deceased statesman “had never in any large sense 
im emigrant are Manitoba and Western Australia. There is | “ had the training of great official responsibility such as 

me room in both for the present; but not more than the | “ had for fifty years weighed upon ” Mr. Guapstons. Now q 
nee emigration of a couple of generations will fill. Besides, the | the complaint of Mr. Bricut's official inexperience is, of 
ex- cold of the first and the drought of the second will make it | course, ludicrous in the mouth of Mr. Morey, except 

om impossible to pack them very tightly. When they areused | on the assumption that he had no opinion of his own, 
poll up what remains? ‘There are no more continents to dis- | and went blindfold with Mr. GLADSTONE, on the sole { 
“no cover. We know now toa square mile what amount of surface | ground of his leader's fifty years’ “training in official \ 
yre- there is for us to occupy, and how much of it is quite use- | “ responsibility "—an assumption which Mr. Moruey is § 
» to less to us. Obviously, then, emigration will be a poorer understood to repudiate. But, in fact, the appeal to this ! 
een resource during every successive year in the future. Mr. | particular consideration is, in the special circumstances of 
t a Girren cannot be contradicted when he declares that an | the case, a manifest absurdity. Some fifty-three out of Mr. 
the immense scheme of emigration is “almost visionary.” The | GLADsTONE’s “experienced ” years were spent, in office and { 
usly “almost” is superfluous. But, if that hope is to be given | out of office alike, in upholding the institution which in the 

ngs. up, what remains? Nothing; but then, strange to say, it | fifty-fourth he suddenly invited his party to assist him in 

em- wems to grow daily more likely that nothing will be | overthrowing. q 
had wanted. Although we are tighter packed than ever, we do g 
1 to not become the more miserable on that account. In spite 4 
— of the most convincing demonstrations that they must = ARTISTS’ PROOFS. { 
was toa minimum, wages, with a quite brutal contempt for the DECISION of Judge Bayuey’s in the Westminster 

political economist, go on rising; and, when they have A County Court, last We dnosdeg, meg pedune bale 6 


risen, they are very slow to go down. Although all sorts 
of things have happened which ought to have produced 
tuin, we are really very prosperous. The philosopher will 
explain it all some day, no doubt. In the meantime, the 
fact should encourage those persons who think the country 
has angina pectoris whenever it suffers from indigestion. 


\ 
little towards knocking a recognized trade humbug on the 
head. The County Court judge decided—and common 1 
sense decides with him—that impressions taken off a plate 
which has been finally settled and fortified artfully to produce ! 
the maximum numberof impressions are not “ proofs.” The 
story isa common one enough up to a certain point, and it 


| 
in & illustrates very nicely both the nature of trade customs and { 
g to anemnememenears the credulity of many buyers. Messrs. Tooru purchased from | 
that Sir Jonn Mutuxais a picture which has been found to Jend 
d for “« r N” itself admirably to the lawful, though not artistic, purposes 
peed. a of the advertiser. We all know the picture called “ Bubbles” ; 4 
as & We are grateful for the arrangement by which | we have it always with us. It is not the kind of Mituais . 
erty. Mr. Mortey was selected to address the people of | we should desire to possess; but it is a Mitiais, This q 
ever Rochdale at the celebration of Mr. T. B. Porren’s silver | picture Messrs. Tooru proposed to reproduce in engraving. i. 
vious wedding with his constituency. Even if Mr. Moruey were | They announced that artists’ proofs would be sold at 8/. 8., 
, the &mere ordinary Gladstonian politician, we should have | and letter proofs at 2/. 2s. A Mr. Murr put his namedown 


, but welcomed it, if only on the ground that congratulations of | for an artist’s proof. Messrs. Toorn steeled the plate and 
ways the present member for Rochdale naturally and becomingly | printed a thousand impressions, 500 artist and 500 letter 
rable lead to eulogies on a former and more distinguished repre- | proofs. Then they sent Mr. Muir his plate and his 
a its sentative of the constituency, and that it cannot but bea | bill. In all this Messrs. Toorn had done nothing con 

The uilutary discipline for Liberal politicians to take a turn at | to the custom of the trade or the rules of the Printsellers’ 
many “ praising famous men,” and the fathers that begot them, | Association, for they had duly secured the signature of Sir 
as of and did not offer them the alternative of abandonment of | Joun Mutats to the five hundred “ proofs,” and it is the 


found their creed or expulsion from the family. The selection of | convenient belief of the Association that what constitutes 

ff-rafl Mr. Morty for the task in question is gratifying on the | the artist's proof is the signature of the artist. So far 7 
nd of er and exceptional ground that it gives us an| nothing had happened which was not in the ordinary f 
ay of °pportunity of hearing a speaker, who is as much worth | course. 

anda- ~ ning to on a matter of criticism as he is “ good to go By the time his plates arrived, however, Mr. Murr, by . 
e and way from” when he is talking politics, discuss a subject | native force of intellect or instruction from those who knew, 
lonies ich from a variety of circumstances tended away from | had become aware that five hundred impressions from a 

East tics and made for criticism. Not that Mr. Morey | steel plate are not, in any rational sense of the word, 
mons Meceeded in keeping himself out of politics—even con- | “ proofs,” not though the artist’s signature were round i 


ee on § MmMporary politics—altogether. Quite gratuitously and | them in an orle. He refused, therefore, to pay 8l. 8s. for 
ody 8 “perfluously—as we at least presume to think—he quitted | that plate, and the County Court Judge has borne him out. 
ction the subject of Mr. Bricur and Mr. Coppen’s careers at | The decision seems to us to be just. It is a somewhat hard 
ion of “ie end of his speech, to indulge in favourable | case for Messrs. Toorn, we allow, fur they did nothing which 
, East BH Mments, which we notice elsewhere, on Mr. Parne.t’s | was contrary tothecustom of thetrade—and current morality 
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does not require gentlemen in business to do more than that. 


known to need any detailed description here. It is a mogt 
uncanny-looking creature; its curious little head, with smal] 


But the custom is a bad one, and calls loudly for amendment. _ its ad, 
eyes and ears, and extraordinarily long snout ending in a diminy- 


It is to be presumed that, if Messrs. Toorn had told Mr. 


tive mouth; its great fore-limbs armed with enormous claws, 


Muir that the impression for which he subscribed would be which it carries folded in upon its palms; and its huge, bush 
one of five hundred taken off a steeled plate, he would not tail giving it an odd appearance of being all out of proportion, 
have subscribed his eight guineas. He was not bound to | Phis odd appearance, indeed, no doubt gave rise to the extra. 
know the rules of the Association, which are not part of ordinary stories that were told of it by the earlier travellers and 
the law of this country, whereof it is not permitted to any | writers—such, for example, as that it was in the habit of climbing 


man to be ignorant. Being, as it seems, very innocent, 


trees in search of its food, a story which aroused the wrath of the 
late Charles Waterton, who attacked both the story and its 


and but little experienced in the customs of the printsellers’ é é ; 
authors with his usual fiereeness. This author also strongly 


trade, he thought he was to get a real “ proof,” and he did 
not get it. The arguments produced by Messrs. Toorn to 


objected to “ the remark that the long visage of this most sin- 
ular quadruped is out of proportion and unsightly,” stating that 


show that they provided what they promised to eel et the ire “ considered it to be quite in unison with the rest of the body, 
reverse of convincing. Their complaint that “ Bubbles” | and admirably adapted to the support of life”; adding, “ What 


cost them a great deal of money was naught, and to allege 


could the ant-bear do without its tremendous claws, and 


that Sir Joun Mixrais is not the man to put his name to a | cylinder-shaped snout, so tough as to enable it to perforate huge 


proof which is no proof is beside the question. As for 
their main and, we cheerfully acknowledge, very natural 
contention that the Printsellers’ Association justified them 


habitations of insignificant little insects = 
method of obtaining its food is said to be as follows. Having 


nests of ants, which in certain districts of Southern America 
appear more like the roofs of Chinese temples than the work and 


2” 


The ant-eater’s 


in doing what they did, that particularly required the benefit torn open an ant-hill with its powerful claws, it draws its eno 
S — ity and the attention of the County — The mously long flexible tongue, which is covered with a glutinous 
rintsellers’ Association has no sort of right to declare that | saliva; over the masses of insects which rush out in defence of 
an ordinary impression is a proof. That printsellers should | their home, with the result that numbers of them adhere to it, 
think it has is natural; but nobody is bound to go with | and are thus drawn into the animal's mouth; and, so quickly is 


them, and the Courts are under no obligation to enforce 


this operation repeated, that we are assured that the tongue is 
put out, and drawn in again covered with insects, twice in a 


their decrees. We are sorry for Messrs. Toorn; but it is ‘ j 

well that this truth should be made known. There are second. Quaint Dr. Brookes describes the process as follows :— 
hundreds of persons, perhaps thousands, who are the | opens the upper part of it with his laws, that he 
pleased pessersees of what they have been told are artists may have room to at in his out and tongue. This is besmeared 
proofs. They paid eight or ten guineas for them under | yith a slimy liquor and is soon covered with ants, which, when 
that impression. It may be somewhat jarring to them | he finds, he draws it into his mouth and swallows them. He 
to learn that they have been under a mistake ; but the | repeats this practice as long as there are any remaining, or at 


purification of the trade can only be effected at the cost 
of some pain. Perhaps this case may make them under- 


least as long as they will run into the same snare. When he is 
hungry again, he will go in quest of another nest.” The tongue 
is a wonderful organ, much longer than the head, round, and 


stand that, if a plate is, indeed, an artist’s proof, eight or er : - - : 
ten guineas may be too little for it, but that these sums capable of being projected sixteen or eighteen inches; in appear- 
s é ance it is very much like an enormous worm ; when at rest it is 


are extravagant prices for mere early impressions of a plate | }, 
from which some thousands may be taken. If so, a rather | , 


ent backwards in the mouth, or, as Dr. Brookes has it, “ he is 
bliged to bend part of it back when he keeps it within his 


brazen- faced commercial artistic humbug may be amended. | mouth, for it is not long enough to hold it without this artifice.” 


When the animal at the Zoo is fed, this curious tongue is most 
noticeable sweeping round the pan in which the food is con- 
tained in a most extraordinary manner. Don Felix d’Azara, who 
wrote what is stili probably the best account of this animal and 
its habits, says, “It seems almost incredible that so robust and 


BOCES FRO THE SOU—ANT-EATERS. powerful an animal can procure sufficient sustenance from ants 


alone; but this circumstance has nothing strange in it for those 


ant-eaters, mecluding not only the true ant-eaters L 
(Myrmecophagide), all of them inhabitants of tropical | Who are acquainted with the tropical parts of America, and who 
America, but also the aard-varks, or ant-bears (Orycteropodide), have seen the enormous multitudes of these insects which swarm 
which are found only in Africa, belong to the order Edentata— | ™ all parts of the country to that degree that their hills often 
almosc touch one another for miles together.” ‘Ile ant-eater is 


an order which has obtained its name from the fact that its 
members either lack teeth altogether, or at the best have but an 


described as being an extremely stupid slow-moving animal, by 
no means given to attacking its neighbours, but when hard 


incomplete dentition. This order is made up of several families aS give 
widely different in appearance and habits, containing as it does | pressed it is said to sit up on its hind quarters like a bear an 
defend itself with its powerful claws. Apropos of this habit we 


the Sloths, the Ant-eaters, and the Armadillos, natives of the ; 


rave heard the following story of an ant-eater at the Zoo, and, 


New World, and the Pangolins and Aard-varks, of the Old. 
o - r though we cannot vouch jor its scientific accuracy, ! 
The ant-eaters, both of the Old and New Worlds, are now, as pace. and will, we think, bear repetition. A man—one of 
indeed has long been the case, represented at the Zoo, and it iS | the dines so well known to, and hated by, the keepers, whose 
perhaps curious that they attract but little attention from the | (pice interest in visiting the menagerie appears to be to tor- 
large number of visitors that constantly pass through their house, | ment the unfortunate animals—standing by the ant-eater's cage 
not one in ten of whom cast even a glance in the direction of |... peard to remark that this was the sort of animal he 
their cages. No doubt the superior attractions of their neigh- | jj.04 as it could not bite. Ie then proceeded to poke it wit 
bours, the anthropoid apes, and especially of “Sally,” are quite | his new silk umbrella, on which the ant-eater retaliated by 
sufficient to account for this, especially when we consider that quietly taking hold of that weapon with its claws, with the 
— people, after a few minutes’ stay in the heated atmosphere | - cult that the unfortunate owner was left in possession of the 
of “ Sally's” house, are only too glad to make their escape into frame, while the animal carried off the silk as a trophy of well- 
the fresh air. Again, ant-eaters can scarcely be described as earned victory over its enemy. Not only is it a stupid and slow- 


The being moving animal, but it is also an extreme 
nocturnal in its habits, spends the greater part of its day sleeping | when preparing for sleep it makes a very good thou 
peacefully in its bed of sand, generally with its back turned to | 4.6 of its enormous tail, as it lies down on one side, 
its visitors; while the great ant-eater, if not asleep under a cover- | ito a5 small a compass as possible, and turns the tai 


ly sleepy one, and 
gh curious 
rolls itselt 
1 over its 


ing of straw, stalks slowly round and round its cage with an body so as to completely cover it. 


appearance of most abject listlessness and want of interest in its 


The Cape ant-bear or Aard-vark (Orycteropus capensis) being, 


surroundings. This listlessness and want of interest is, no doubt as we have said, nocturnal in its habits, is by no means so we 


to a very considerable extent, caused by the fact that visitors | own to the general public as is its neighbour, 


cannot feed it, stale buns and nuts having no attractions 


the great ant- 
f it than 


eater ; in fact, but little more can generally be seen 0 


whatever for an ant-eater. That it does take a lively piece of fat and pig-like back, as it spends its day reposing 12 & 


interest in matters which appeal to its stomach will be admitted 
by any one who has seen it fed, or, better still, has seen its 
keeper give it a dead mouse—a very favourite bonne bouche. And 
here we may remark upon the extraordinary fact that a vast pro- 
portion of the visitors to the Zoo are apparently convinced that 
nuts and stale buns form the natural and favourite food of all 
“wild beasts”—in which term they include every living creature 
to be found in a menagerie, from an elephant to a tortoise, and, 
accordingly, never fail to press those dainties upon the inmates 
of the cages, often in defiance of notices requesting that the 
animals may not be fed. A habit which leads, for example, to 
the water in the crocodiles’ pond being generally covered with 
floating nuts and pieces of sodden bread and buns. 


The Great Ant-Eater (Myrmecophaga jubata) is far too well 


hole which it has dug for itself in the coarse sand with which s 
in the morning, it 8 


is plentifully supplied; but at feeding-time, 

out and about, and is then sufficiently lively. It is a most extra- 
ordinary-looking creature, so curious that, in our opinion, & 

of it alone well repays an early visit to the Gardens. 

The name aard-vark, or earth-pig, given to these ant-eaters by 
the early Dutch settlers at the Cape, is a most happy one, as 
creature is comically pig-like in appearance, though it 1s per 
rather the pig of a nightmare than of real life that it eS 
The body is long and low, covered with coarse, bare-looking 
and bristles, and rests on short thick limbs, with four toes 0m 
fore and five on the hind feet, which are modified for digging © 
therefore very unlike those of a pig; the long snout, ihe; 
round rostrils pierced in the end cf it, is, however, very PIO"™? 
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put the mouth is small, and the end of the snout and nostrils are 
thickly covered with light hair; the ears are very long, erect, and 
inted, and give a comic expression to the face; the tail, which 
E stout and powerful, is very curious, being perhaps best de- 
seribed as a tapering of the body to a point, as it is extremely 
thick and cylindrical at the base, but decreases gradually towards 
the end, which is pointed. The tongue, unlike that of the great 
ant-eater, is flat, and though it can be protruded toa considerable 
extent, cannot reach anything like the distance that that animal’s 
does; it is, however, covered in the same way with a glutinous 
saliva, which enables its owner to catch the ants on which it 
lives, a feat which the animal performs much in the same way as 
does the great ant-eater. The aard-vark’s teeth are of a highly 
uliar and complex structure, and it has many anatomical 
uliarities which, however, are not within the scope of this 
article. It isa curious, retiring beast, digging for itself great 
burrows in which it spends the day, and from which, if half the 
tales we hear be true, it is an extremely difficult matter to dis- 
lodge it, as it digs with such rapidity that it seems literally to 
sink into the ground, in addition to which, it is so strong that, if 
it be caught, it is by no means easy to drag it from its earth. 
The specimen at the Zoo, though so lazy by day, seems active 
enough at night, as it turns its sand in all directions, generally 
making a new resting-place for each day, and the keeper tells us 
that if by chance its food-tin is left in its cage at night, it will 
certainly be buried in the morning. 

Ant-eaters apparently live and thrive well in confinement, 
those at the Zoo being quite old inhabitants, the great ant-eater, 
a male, having lived in its present quarters since April 24, 1883, 
and the aard-vark, a female, since October 30, 1884. 


THE FROZEN VACUUM BRAKE. 


’ our last article we dealt more especially with the proceed- 
ings at the inquest on the Carlisle collision and their result, 
but there were some interesting points in those proceedings which 
we were unable, from want of space, to notice. We observe, for 
instance, that Mr. Whale, the officer who represented the Locomo- 
tive Department of the London and North-Western Railway, 
endeavoured to show—and the Vacuum Brake Company have 
also, by means of printed circulars, been asserting—that the brake 
now used on the London and North-Western Railway is not the 
same automatic vacuum brake as is used on other railways in this 
country—such as the Great Northern, the Midland, and the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railways. We have, therefore, made 
some inquiry on this point, as being one of great importance to 
the passengers travelling on those railways. We find that there 
is no difference whatever in the principle of the brakes used on 
these different lines. They all depend for their action upon what 
arecalled the “ Gresham” ball-valves, which we have already re- 
ferred to as being about the size of a pea, and being easily frozen to 
their seats by a homceopathic fraction of a drop of water. The 
brakes on these various lines all work precisely in the manner we 
have described, though the brake cylinders are of a somewhat 
different construction. The London and North-Western Company 
have introduced a handle on each carriage, by the use of which 
they can at pleasure vary the action of the brake from simple to 
wutomatic, and vice versd. We understand that this arrangement, 
though in use on some, has not been applied to all, of the other 
railways referred to. The particular dangers disclosed by the 
Carlisle accident exist, therefore, on all other railways using the 
automatic vacuum brake; and we sincerely hope that either we 
shall have a very mild winter at the end of 1890, or else some 
arrangement will meanwhile be devised for avoiding the risks 
that have now been, if not discovered, at all events most clearly 
indicated, in the practical working of these various railways. 

We have received since last week a new brake-return, to 
31 December, 1889, published by the Board of Trade in the form 
ofa Blue-book, and we find in it further strong confirmation of 
the points to which we have already referred. ‘The London and 
North-Western Railway Company reported two cases in November 
of over-running platforms at Rugby and Nuneaton—the one from 
“accumulation of ice in the vacuum pipe on the engine,” and the 
other from the “ vacuum pipe between the engine and tender 

g blocked with ice.” They also returned seven cases in 
mber in which ice had formed in the pipes, and had inter- 
fered with the action of the brakes. The Great Western Com- 
Pany reported a case of running past the platform at Montpelier, 
in consequence of air-pipe of engine 846 being choked with ice.” 

Great Northern returned four cases in November and eight 
tases in December, of similar difficulties from ice in the pipes, 
_— &e., including two of over-running platforms from this 

se, 

It has been previously considered by high authorities that a 
ontinuous brake, of whatever description, if non-automatic, was 

le to lead the engine-driver of a train into what may be 
ap trap, by suddenly failing to act without warning, just 
When it was most required; and it was to care this defect that 
the tell-tale, or automatic principle, has, after many fatal acci- 


ts with the non-automatic brake, at length been recognized 


with the simple vacuum brake showed clearly the want of 
an automatic brake of some description; and the great loss of 
life at Armagh led directly to the legislation of 1889, which 
vested for the first time in the Board of Trade the power of deal- 
ing with this and other questions of public safety on railways. 

But we now discover from this Carlisle collision, and from 
numerous other cases which we have cited, that the advantages 
thus expected from the automatic principle may, in the case of 
the vacuum brake, be neutralized by a moderate degree of frost, 
and that an engine-driver is still liable to find—as this careful 
and experienced engine-driver Rumney did in running from Shap 
to Carlisle—that his brake, though apparently in good order, as 
far as the indications of his vacuum gauge were concerned, may 
be perfectly useless to him just at the time when he is most in 
want of its assistance. It will be remembered that Rumney was 
not only unable to stop his train at Carlisle Station, but was 
impelled at high speed past that station by the momentum of 
his train, and was forced into collision with a Caledonian engine 
nearly a quarter of a mile beyond it. The snare, or pitfall, 
which has heretofore been feared in the use of non-automatic 
brakes was thus experienced by driver Rumney in full force in 
working his automatic vacuum brake ; and, if this were the only 
defect of that brake, there can be no doubt that it is, in its pre- 
sent unregenerate condition, unfit for use on passenger railways, 
at all events in winter. 

We need not here dwell further on the other defects of that 
brake; such as the extra expense which it causes in the con- 
sumption of coal, and its tendency to suck in at every joint 
paper, cotton-waste, moisture, and any other obstructing matters 
which it may meet with in the course of its journey. 

We should, under ordinary circumstances, have been content 
to leave these and other matters to be dealt with, and fairly dis- 
cussed, in the Report of the Government Inspector of the Board 
of Trade; but, having regard to the “nonplussed” condition of 
Colonel Rich, and to the extraordinary remarks which he made 
in the examination of witnesses, both at his own inquiry and at 
the inquest, we feel that it is rather from educated public opinion 
than from the Board of Trade Report that the necessity for 
reform must, in this instance, be urged, and that this can be 
accomplished only by a thorough understanding of the whole 
case and of all the questions connected with it. The con- 
sideration naturally arises, on finding so many defects in this 
particular description of brake, how it has come to be applied 
on so many railways in this country. On this subject a recent 
article in the Scotsman throws much light, setting forth in detail 
the family relationship, or interest in patents, or other sweet 
influences—in fact, the “ ways that are dark and the tricks that 
are vain”—by means of which the vacuum brake has been 
adopted on so many railways in this country. And those railway 
Companies which had in the first instance applied the simple 
vacuum to their engines and carriages had hardly any choice— 
under the same influences—when required to apply the automatic 
principle, but were constrained to make the change from simple 
to automatic vacuum. We have been led, also, to inquire how 
far it is in use in other countries, and with what success. We 
understand that the non-automatic vacuum brake was originally 
employed on some railways in Austria, on one railway—the 
Northern—in France, and on the St. Gothard Railway; but 
this was before the principle of, and the necessity for, an 
automatic brake had been generally recognized. The Vacuum 
Company have, we are informed, never favoured, but have 
even resisted, as far as they were able to do, the change from 
simple vacuum to automatic vacuum, and we now see that they 
had good reasons for doing so. Lord Colville, the Chairman of 
the Great Northern Railway of England, is reported himself to 
have stated at a Shareholders’ Meeting, on what he considered 
excellent authority, that “when you make a vacuum brake auto- 
matic you spoil it ”—a sentiment which has been ominously echoed 
and re-echoed by its advocates. 

It is, however, remarkable that at present on the Continent of 
Europe no railway system has adopted the automatic vacuum 
brake. The Northern of France still uses the simple vacuum 
brake ; whilst all the other railways of that country work with 
an air-pressure brake. The St. Gothard Railway, on which the 
simple vacuum was at one time used, is now fitted and worked 
with an air-pressure brake. The whole of the railways of Ger- 
many are worked with air-pressure brakes. The Belgian State 
railways are worked exclusively with the Westinghouse brake, 
as well as the whole of the Dutch railways; and the Belgian 
State railways have even begun fitting their goods waggons with 
the Westinghouse brake, having had ample experience with it 
on their passenger carriages. In Austria simple vacuum brakes 
are still worked on some lines, but in Hungary they have been 
discarded for air-pressure brakes. 

All other systems of brukes having now been superseded, the 
brake question practically resolves itself into the competition of 
the two systems—the air-pressure and the vacuum. The air- 
pressure system is now fitted as regards all countries, including 
America, on 30,000 engines and 227,000 vehicles; whilst the 
vacuum system, in England only, is fitted, accerding to the latest 
Blue-book, on 5,881 engines and 24.979 vehicles, and is estimated 
to be fitted on 1,000 engines and 5,000 vehicles in other countries. 
We have thought it right to lay the facts, as far as we have 
been able to ascertain them, before our readers, but we have no 
desire to come to, or to express, any definite conclusion as to the 


terrible accidents at Hexthorpe, Penistone, and Armagh 


relative merits of these two systems of brakes. We are, however, 
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strongly of opinion that in England, as has been done in some other 
countries, careful experiments should now be instituted for the 
purpose of ascertaining which is the best brake for use on the 

senger trains; and we cannot consider that the Board of 

de will be doing their duty unless they cause such an in- 
vestigation to be made in a manner that will carry conviction 
with it, and that will determine a question so important and so 
ripe for settlement. No doubt, when there were electric brakes, 
hydraulic brakes, chain brakes, and brakes of so many descrip- 
tions to be tested, and when less information was available, the 
difficulty of arriving at a conclusion was greater; but the time 
appears at length to have arrived when, in the interest of the 
railway Companies as well as of the travelling public, it should 
be determined on full information and experiment, and on the 
highest authority, which is the best brake for general use in this 
country. 

In order further to facilitate the consideration of this most im- 
portant subject, we propose in the next article briefly to review 
the history of brakes from their earliest invention to the present 
time. 


EXHIBITIONS, 


. NTON MAUVE, who died a few months ago at the age of 
fifty, was a Dutch painter who obtained celebrity, at least 
outside Holland, but a very little while before his decease. 
Within the last two or three years specimens of his work have 
frequently been seen and admired in this country, but no col- 
lection of it has been formed which has approached in importance 
that now to be seen at the Goupil Gallery, 116 New Bond Street, 
consisting of no fewer than one hundred and thirty-seven ex- 
amples, all, we believe, belonging to his later years. Mauve was 
no discoverer of unperceived phases of natural beauty. His art 
was directly derived from the painters of the French Romanticist 
school, and particularly from Troyon and F. D. Millet. His 
paintings are singularly devoid of inspiration taken from the 
rovince of his birth; he was born in the feathery flats of North 
olland, in the sight of the red tiles and twinkling windmills of 
Zaandam. He affects the pastoral country around the Hague, 
and is pre-eminently a painter of farms, pastures, and the edges 
of woods. Among the examples of his art—which, though not 
strictly original, was very genuine and exquisite—at the Goupil 
Gallery, none is more beautiful than “ The Farm-house” (44), 
which might be an exceptionally lovely Cotman, with its red 
wall, rainy sky, wealth of deep green foliage and meadow, and 
the one rich spot of blue, the blouse thrown across a fence. If we 
turn from this to “ The Brown Cow” (20) we see how close 
Mauve could occasionally come to Troyon in the splendid por- 
traiture of cattle. In “ Gathering Potatoes” (74), with its man 
and woman kneeling at their task in the open field, painted in 
grey tones, we see that, when the inspiration of Millet seized him, 
his note could mimic as closely as the mocking-bird’s. We have a 
sense that even in so admirable a piece of work as “ Cavaliers on 
the Shore” (21), mundane figures on horseback, galloping along 
the pale sands towards the sea, it was not nature so much as 
some brilliant Parisian master that inspired Mauve. But he is a 
thorough artist nevertheless; his colour is always delicate, his 
illumination singularly true and good, his figures placed with 
unerring skill, firmly on their feet, and with atmosphere around 
them. Two charming examples are “ Petite Tricoteuse” (11) 
and “Bruyére et petit Garcon” (12). The dappled light of 
leaves is beautifully rendered in “ Cavaliers sous Bois” (17). 
Of remarkable felicity is the slight study of green trunks rising 
out of a pale russet carpet of fallen sycamore leaves in “ Wood 
near the Hague” (32). An excellent impression of out-door light 
is given in the café scene on the sands at “Scheveningen ” (59). 
Most of the pictures and studies are in oils, but there is a 
beautiful water-colour drawing called “The Flock Resting ” (137). 
An interesting portrait of “ Mauve in his Studio,” by Th. Mesker, 
fitly accompanies this collection of the work of the Dutch pastoral 
master. An etching, “The Flock Returning,” by Mauve, has 
recently been published by Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, & Co., and 
a proof of it is on view in the Goupil Gallery. 

At the Hanover Gallery, 47 New Bond Street, are to be found, 
in a well-lighted room, some excellent cabinet pictures by 
eminent French hands, Here is the “ La Charrue ” (96) of Rosa 
Bonheur, a pair of her calm and magnificent pale oxen pausing in 
the labour of ploughing a field. The “ Woodland Scene” (115) 
of Diaz is very splendid in colour, a vista of fresh blue 
sky seen down a sombre avenue of oak-trees. Here are several 
Corots, too, of unequal importance, and a charming Courbet, 
“ Near Besancon” (93), representing one of those ruined castles 
which tower so picturesquely over the lustrous waters of the 
Doubs. 

Special attention, however, is drawn at the Hanover Gallery to 
a collection of large and ambitious paintings by Prof. Gustavus 
Graef, of Berlin. They strike us as being meretricious in senti- 
ment and poor in execution. 

Mr. W. J. Laidlay is an impressionist landscape-painter of much 
promise. ‘The Reed Boat” (32), with its soft beds of golden 
reeds above the windy blue of the mere, is charming. A very 
remarkable black and white drawing by Fernand Knoppf, “ The 
Wrestler” (42), represents a youth gazing at a massive crown, 
with peaked medieval buildings behind. Miss Antoinette Brandeis, 


who has, we believe, the distinction of being the solitary lady- 
member of the Venetian Academy, paints Venice accurately, but 
with too tight and insignificant a touch. She might learn me. 
thing of breadth in treatment from M. Maurice Levis, whose 
views on the Seine are very pleasing. M.A. Aublet’s “Summer” 
(61), a girl in a blue dress burying her face in rich tea-roses, 
is very pretty. Finally, the visitor must not neglect to obserye 
the strange, chalky pictures of M. Raffaelli, who obtains wonderful 
effects at the expense of beauty. His “Salvation Army” (117) 
is very hideous, but interesting and valuable as a “ document,” 


THE REVIVAL OF PHRENOLOGY. 


| be is now almost a century since Francis Joseph Gall, an 
anatomist of great reputation, a man whose genius for ob- 
servation has hardly ever been equalled, strongly impressed 
the fact that certain formations of the head correspond to definite 
peculiarities of character, began to reduce his conclusions to the 
system now known as Phrenology. From the very outset he 
met with violent opposition. It was supposed, and that 

rsons whose intellectual training should have saved from 
illogical reasoning, that the acceptance of his theory would 
inevitably upset all received notions of morals in connexion with 
free-will and thus shake the very basis of religion. It seems 
well nigh incredible that such an objection could have been 
seriously brought forward ; for it is superfluous to point out that 
this plea is tantamount to the assertion that a belief in the 
diversity of mental elements entails a denial of the effects of 
education and leads to fatalism—the localization, whether 
justifiable or not, of these different functions of the mind is, of 
course, beside the question. 

Among “men of science,” on the other hand, phrenological 
theories have generally been treated with a certain amount of 
disdain, chiefly, it would seem, because they appeared incapable 
of physiological demonstration, but also, no doubt, from a spirit 
of opposition to the extravagant claims of some of their too 
enthusiastic exponents. 

The system founded by Gall, developed by Spurzheim and 
Combe, is based on three assumptions. First, that the cortex of 
the brain is the seat of psychical action; secondly, that different 
parts of the brain have different functions ; thirdly, that the 
skull is moulded on the brain, and, consequently, that a certain 
physiognomy of the head corresponds with certain manifestations 
of character. The old physiologists denied the first and second 
principles; the old anatomists the last, with the curious result 
that scientifically trained men, as a rule, resolutely refused to 
investigate two most obvious facts—the infinite variety ob- 
servable in the relative proportions of the human skull, corre- 
sponding to the infinite variety in human character, ond the 
obtrusive contrast between the shape of the skull in men of 
powerful and elevated mental capacity and in men of unmis- 
takable moral and intellectual inferiority. 

It is to be regretted that Gall had to leave to his successors 
the task of testing his theories and extending their scope, for it 
is partly to the irresponsible enthusiasm of some of these that 
is due the low estimation into which phrenology has fallen. 
As a result, in the course of time, phrenology became the 
almost undisputed domain of laymen, and as such dependent 
for its respectability on the private character of those who 
took it up; and as, unfortunately, few men of standing have 
cared to face resolutely the threefold prejudice which alleged 
its scientific unsoundness, its materialistic tendency, and, above 
all, its inseparable connexion with catchpenny “ bumpology, 
it gradually fell well nigh altogether into the hands of quacks. 
It is not too much to assert that to the majority of people 
phrenology is thus associated with the more or less vulgar 
dens of its more popular expounders. To invite the atten 
tion of passers-by these persons generally adorn their consult- 
ing-rooms with hideous bald pates, each ‘supposed to be typical 
of the predominance of certain tendencies; gigantic maps 
suspended on the walls set forth to the marvelling and awe 
struck client highly-coloured parabolic illustrations of the elements 
of the human mind—the organ of combativeness blazoned by 8 
gruesome prizefight, the analytical “bumps” by a pair of scales 
or a telescope, and so forth—repulsive casts of the heads of 
criminals, plates from Lavater, testimonials, and tables of charges 
(ranging from half-a-crown for an analysis of character to one oF 
two guineas for complete advice, marriage and food charts, &e), 
complete the attractive display. With such outward present 
ments, it is small wonder that, notwithstanding the really strong 
basis on which it stands, the system of observation originated by 
Gall should now rank in the general estimation pretty much with 
chiromancy, clairvoyance, and similar “ sciences” which depend 
for their existence on the vulgar craving for the occult. i 

Truth, however, must ultimately assert itself, and there is at 
the present day among physiologists a very decided, though 
almost unconscious, or but grudgingly acknowledged, tendeney 
to admit the leading principles, at least, of Gall’s system. 
Curiously enough, this scientific revival of the theory is, 1 
great measure, the result of physiological experiments a 
by men who held, and in many cases still hold, themse rd 
decided antiphrenologists. Their work has brought facts ~ 
the fore, proving, if not absolutely, at any rate in @ eeu 
stantial manner, not only the truth of the theory of localization, 
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but in many cases the actual correctness of Gall’s empirical 
observations. It may now be asserted that the two first postu- 
lates of the phrenologist school—namely, that mind manifesta- 
tions are dependent on brain-matter, and that distinct elements 
of the mind have distinct seats in the brain—are universally 
admitted. With reference to the third—that the surface of the 
skull corresponds in shape to the surface of the brain—on the 
misconception of which theory is based the wholesale rejection 
of the system by so many—the best modern authorities have 
now established as much as was ever claimed by Gall, Spurzheim, 
or Combe. 

On this subject nothing more decisive can be quoted than 
Professor G. M. Humphry’s Treatise on the Human Skeleton :— 


The skull is moulded upon the brain and grows in accordance with it. 
The size and general shape of the brain may be estimated with tolerable 
aecuracy by the size and general shape of the skull The opponents of 

mology by denying this do not in the least advantage their cause 

in the estimation of thinking persons, because the statement is of a kind at 
once to commend itself to common sense as being highly probable. The 
frontal sinuses and the projecting ridges, the inequalities on the surface of 
the skull, which have no correspondences in the interior, do not amount to 
much, and show only that allowance must be made, and that we must not 
expect in this way to form an accurate estimate; but they do not affect 
the principle that the skull is moulded on and fitted to the brain, and that 
its exterior does, as a general rule, convey pretty accurate information 
ting the size and shape of that organ. The arguments against 
ology must be of a deeper kind than this to convince any one who has 
carefully considered the subject. 


One may well ask what are now worth the opinions of 
the two men popularly supposed to have dealt phrenology its 
death-blow—Sir W. Hamilton and Flourens. “ No assistance,” 
says the former, in his Lectures on Metaphysics, “is afforded to 
mental philosophy by the examination of the nervous system, and 
doctrine or doctrines founded on the supposed parallelism of brain 
and mind are, as far as observation extends, wholly groundless.” 
The latter dogmatically lays down the law accepted by scientific 
men for fifty years, that “the brain is a single organ, that no 
individual part acts by itself, and that by slicing off the brain the 
functions are preserved.” It is really difficult to realize that such 
theories could have prevailed so long. 

Phrenology, as is too often forgotten, is founded on close and 
persistent observation, and the selfsame observations are made 
every day by persons who would indignantly reject an accusation 
of being inclined to believe in “ craniology.” When we talk of a 
fine intellectual head we refer to a large development of the 
frontal region; on the other hand, a stunted growth of those 
parts with a great preponderance at the base of the skull in- 
variably tallies with our ideas of a brutish, degraded character. 
No one would seriously deny that there is an essential difference 
between the head of a Shakspeare or a Goethe and that of the 
typical “ sensual murderer,” to choose an example which is held 
byexperts in criminal anthropology to be absolutely unmistakable 
im nine cases out of ten. 

Now, if we are able to to distinguish between the two extremes 
and willing to recognize the external characteristics of a “noble 
head” and of a “degraded mind,” why should we not succeed in 
demonstrating the intermediate stages? There are no two skulls, 
just as there are no two characters, exactly alike. The logical 
proof of the parallelism of certain mental predominance with 
certain cranial aspects is only a matter of observation and 
statistics. On this plea alone the theories of those men who 
devoted their lives to such observations should be held worthy 
of investigation, and much that is interesting and should be 
useful would probably supervene, if their deductions, empirical 
though they may have been, were to be seriously and criti- 

Te-examined in the light of the new physiological dis- 
coveries, This task of restoring phrenology to its legitimate 
Position among anthropological studies—a praiseworthy, if at 
Present rather ungrateful, one—must, sooner or later, be seriously 
undertaken, and cannot but be crowned with most important re- 
ults. But the scientific phrenologist must now discard all solely 
empirical methods of discussion, which can only appeal to those 

y favourably disposed, and, selecting more modern Jines, 
devote himself to reconciling the results of sundry recent physio- 

cal experiments with the deductions drawn by his prede- 
tessors from pure observation. Considering the immense difficulty 
of carrying on such experiments, the coincidence of their results 
with some of the accepted phrenological conclusions may already 
te taken as very strong presumptive evidence in favour of many, 
if not of all, the others, 

Two years ago Professor David Ferrier delivered an address to 
& Newcastle audience on the question :—“ How far recent inves- 
tigations of the functional topography of the brain could be 
sought in relation with craniological and anthropological re- 
“arches, with a view to establishing a scientific phrenology.” 
lately Mr. Hollander, who had collected in the first number of a 

lentific Phrenological Series” the many cases of parallelism 

een the principles of the old empirical phrenology and the 
ti erm experimental physiology, seized the opportunity of con- 
‘tuing Professor Ferrier’s discussion at the meeting of the British 
ton. His paper on Centres of Ideation in the Brain from 
vation and Experiment, which was read before the Anthro- 
_ e eal Section, is the first on that subject which the learned 
ing has admitted to the honour of discussion, and the event 
Promising, 
It is 


mind have distinct seats in the brain, a few of which have 
been actually determined; and that recent researches in physi- 
ology and pathology have, in many cases, established the physi- 
ological correlative of psychological actions. Thus the most 
intense centres for movements of the facial muscles have been 
proved to be the brain-area, in which Gall located his organ 
of mimicry, or imitation; the gustatory centre in the same 
region as the so-called gustativeness of the phrenologists. The 
motor area for the concentration of attention, as assumed by 
some physiologists, is found to correspond with the localization 
of concentrativeness; and Dr. Voisin’s theory on the centre of 
exaltation is in harmony with George Combe’s speculations. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, once a defender of phrenology, made an 
apparently successful localization of a supposed faculty of re- 
viviscence, for which there is much pathological evidence; and 
the so-called centre for psychical blindness, as localized by Munk, 
corresponds with Gall’s observations. 

These are, of course, not all the facts which can be brought 
forward in support of the broad principles of phrenology. More 
can be gathered in the works of men like Broca, Hitzig, Fritsch, 
Ferrier, Horsley, Schiifer, Wundt, Munk, Goltz, Nothnagel, 
Exner, Brown-Séquard, and very many others, who occupied 
themselves with the localization of the functions of the brain, 
and who, although disdainful of “Phrenology,” have created a 
new system curiously similar to the old one. Brain physiology 
is still an obscure subject; and, as we have said, the coinci- 
dence in the results of modern investigations with the old em- 
pirical observations augurs well for the establishment of Gall’s 
theories on a sound scientific basis. 

All that phrenology asserts is that, with the assistance of 
certain known elements—such as physical temperament, educa- 
tion, and surroundings—positive conclusions as to psychical cha- 
racter can be drawn from the configuration of the skull ; and, in 
the light of the present condition of physiological science, this 
claim can surely be considered neither illogical nor extravagant. 
The theory itself presents such varied interest, and promises, if 
properly utilized, to be of such immense value to education, 
that it must be admitted that it is at least well worth the effort 
of serious investigation. 


MR. PINERO’S NEW PLAY. 


R. PINERO'’S new play, The Cabinet Minister, is a 
curiously nondescript piece of work, alternating between 
childishness and extravagance, trenching on the limits of drama, 
comedy, farce, and burlesque, entirely without consistent pur- 
pose, and only redeemed by witty dialogue and a few incidents, 
which have the merit of being funny with the demerit of being 
disconnected. It may be that Mr. Pinero is chiefly bent upon 
being unconventional, and that he disdains to follow in the old 
rules which hold that, before all else, a play should have a back- 
bone, a main thread of interest, running through it; or it may 
be that, having spent time on a scheme which would not wor 
out satisfactorily, he was disinclined to throw away the result of 
his labour; but we confess this latter supposition seems to us the 
more probable. Some of his expedients suggest despair. Why 
does the Cabinet Minister, Sir Julian Twombley, play the flute on 
his return from the Drawing Room? When we saw this we feared 
the play must be a poor one; for nothing comes of the Secretary of 
State’s passion for melancholy music. Mr. Pinero probably thought 
that the spectacle of the Minister, dressed in his gold-laced coat, 
blowing into the instrument and reading a sheet of music brought 
in on astand, and gravely placed before him by a solemn footman, 
would amuse ; but really it does not; and there are many other 
mistakes. It is foolish to make Imogen, the Cabinet Minister's 
daughter, who has just been presented, bring in her box of toys, 
and play marbles with her old companion and cousin, Valentine 
White. Such a thing might have happened in “ real life”; but, 
as we lately had occasion to remark, very many things happen in 
real life which are not in the least suitable for transference to the 
stage. 
The play opens picturesquely with a brilliant exhibition of 
millinery; for Lady T'wombley and her daughter have returned 
from the Drawing Room, and other ladies who have been present 
call to see the débutante. This is all very well; for there are 
some diverting types, though already we are beginning to grow 
perplexed. Lady Twombley’s pecuniary embarrassments seem to 
be seriously treated; and her nephew, Valentine White, is a 
character of genuine comedy. The snubs administered to the 
obtrusive lady-milliner, the Hon. Mrs. Gaylustre, otherwise 
Mme. Mauricette et Cie, are in the same spirit. And then there 
is the Minister, with his preposterous flute; and an utterly im- 
possible Scotch laird, who fears to move from the apron-strings 
of an equally impossible mother. And here we have burlesque; 
while the quarrels of Lord and Lady Drumdurris as to whether 
their infant son shall be a soldier or a politician are farce, and 
feeble farce moreover. These people and others come and go 
without apparent object. “I have a motive,” the Dowager 
Countess of Drumdurris keeps repeating until we grow extremely 
tired of the phrase ; but in this she has an advantage over Mr. 
Pinero. The best chances fall to Mr. Weedon Grossmith as 
Joseph Lebanon, a Jew money-lender, brother of Mrs. Gaylustre, 
who lends large sums to Lady Twombley, and, together with his 


now finally granted that all mind manifestations are 
tependent on brain-matter; that the various elements of the 


sister, insists on being treated asa friend and introduced intosociety 
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We are not sure whether any man could behave so insufferably as 
does Mr. Joseph Lebanon while on a visit to Drumdurris Castle, 
in Perthshire, but Mr. Grossmith makes the part extraordinarily 
lifelike ; and we are not prepared to say that it is overdone. His 
efforts to be at ease are really almost pathetic, but laughable 
withal. Mr. Pinero, by the way, probably does not understand 
the nature of firearms. If Lebanon’s gun had been discharged on 
a drag, and had hit a man close to him on the knee, his leg would 
have been shattered, and he would not have danced a strath- 
spey that night with a bit of sticking plaster on the wound. 
e Macphail is a pure effort of Mr. Pinero’s imagination; we 
cannot believe this clumsy Highland lout has a prototype, but 
the stolid utterances and stiff movements of Mr. Brandon Thomas 
are quaint. Mr. Arthur Cecil’s capacity cannot be made evident 
in the character of Sir Julian T-vombley. Mr. Pinero wants to 
take us behind the scenes, and show that those who rule the 
nation, and incidentally a considerable part of the world, are often 
little more than ciphers in their own houses; but this fact is 
demonstrated in a way which gives no scope for Mr. Cecil’s 
powers, and Mrs. John Wood makes a nearer approach to failure 
than she has reached for a long time past. The energy with 
which she strives to “ work up the part” shows how much she 
feels the necessity for such exertion. Mrs. Wood overacts. She 
would be more effective standing up than casting herself in an 
abject attitude onthe ground, and we should be glad to find some 
phrase which quite —— emphasized the fact that vehemence is 
not power. Miss Filippi is also somewhat too arch, too much 
iven to glances, attitudes, and the assumption of sprightliness. 
he impression conveyed is that all concerned overact in order 
to hide the intrinsic poverty of the play as much as it can be 
hidden. Mr. Allan Aynesworth cleverly introduces a type of 
young man who comes a little after date. On the whole, the 
performance is not striking, except, indeed, in the matter of 
millinery, for several ladies wear very fine dresses. While the 
new play contains things that are too good to be lost, it is not 
worthy of the deserved reputation of its author, and the players 
might easily be better employed. 


THE DECLINE OF PRIVATE BANKING. 


HE amalgamation of Messrs. Williams, Deacon, & Co. with 

the Manchester and Salford Bank, Limited, reminds us once 
more of the rapidity with which private banks, especially in the 
City of London, are disappearing, and the eagerness of country 
banks to establish themselves in the City. In 1880 there were 
twelve private banks in the London Clearing-House Association. 
When this amalgamation is carried out, there will be only eight. 
This is a decrease of four private banks in ten years, or fully 
33 per cent. If we were to carry the inquiry further back, we 
should find that the process has been going on for a very long 
time ; and, though it is most marked in the City, it is observable 
all over the country. Of the four private banks which werc 
members of the Clearing-House Association ten years ago, and 
will soon now have ceased to exist as such, one has been regis- 
tered as a joint-stock Company, without any change in the 
partnership, the other three have been, or will have been, ab- 
sorbed by joint-stock banks. On the other hand, there has been 
a large and continuous increase in the number of joint-stock 
banks having offices in the City. So eager are the country banks 
to obtain a footing in London that some of them, to be able to do 
so, have given up their right of note-issue. Others have opened 
offices, though they were not admitted to the Clearing House, 
and had slowly to build up a metropolitan business; but 
the favourite course, especially of late, has been to amal- 
gamate with private banks which were already members of 
the Clearing-House Association. This is what has happened 
in the case before us. Messrs. Williams, Deacon, & Co. are an 
old-established firm; the partners are reputed to be wealthy ; 
they have high credit ; and they are believed to have carried on 
a profitable business, though the bank has never been amongst 
the great private institutions of the City. Being a member of 
the Clearing-House Association, its amalgamation with the Man- 
chester and Salford Bank gives the latter at once admission to 
the clearing, which is of immense advantage to it. Besides, the 
Manchester and Salford takes over the existing business of Messrs. 
Williams, Deacon, & Co. If the business is as profitable as it is 
believed to be, it will need only to be further developed in order 
to make it a very material advantage to the amalgamated 
concern. But, over and above all this, the amalgamation 
is a very considerable advantage to the Manchester and Salford 
Bank. Country banks, for Clearing-House purposes, and to 
employ balances they do not require locally, have to employ 
agents in London when they have not branches here, and of 
course have to pay a commission for all business done. Pre- 
sumably an agent is not as careful of the interests of his principal 
as a manager would be who is entirely devoted to the interest 
of his employers. And, besides, the manager would endeavour 
to build up a connexion which would not only pay for the 
business that necessarily must be done, but would prove 
profitable in itself. Further, it is not to be lost sight of that 
most provincial trading-houses have branches in London, A 
country bank which acts as banker for a country firm naturally 
hopes to obtain also the business of the London branch when it 
opens a London office. In this way it has a reasonable probability 


of not only increasing the London business which it purchases 
but of also extending its provincial business, since it can offer 
London accommodation as well as provincial. ‘The Manchester 
and Salford Bank has a subscribed capital of 4} millions, of 
which 760,cool. are paid up, 1,140,coo/. are callable, ond 
2,850,cco/. constitute a reserve which can be called up only in cage 
of liquidation. It has forty branches, and its deposits twelye. 
months ago amounted in round numbers to 12} millions, It is 
therefore, a powerful institution. ' 

A private bank has, in the eyes of customers, one superiority 
over joint-stock banks. When a person goes to the manager of 
a joint-stock bank for accommodation to engage in any ¢op. 
templated business, the manager usually has to refer the matter 
to his directors. This not only involves delay, but it makes 
known the affairs of the customer to a number of persons, some 
of whom may be more or less competitors with himself. But if 
he goes to a private bank, the partners have to consult nobody 
but themselves. They are competent, therefore, to decide 
promptly whether they will or will not entertain the proposal, 
and in making up their minds they have not to fear possible 
criticism from shareholders. The private banker is a banker 
pure and simple. The customer has not to fear competition from 
him, and he is much more ready, therefore, to trust him with his 
secrets than he is in the case of the manager of a joint-stock 
bank with whom, after all, the ultimate decision does not rest, 
But great as undoubtedly is this advantage, and powerfully as it 
has helped to maintain the private banks up to the present, it is 
more than counterbalanced by disadvantages. Nobody knows 
what is the real condition of a private bank. The customers have 
themselves no real knowledge on the subject. The partners are 
reputed to be wealthy, and, of course, it is notorious that they 
own certain properties ; but, then, nobody can say whether those 

roperties are or are not free from liabilities. On the other hand, 
joint-stock banks publish accounts, usually twice a year, but 
at least once a year. The amount of their paid-up capital, call- 
able capital, and capital held in reserve is well known; so is the 
amount of their deposits, acceptances, and other liabilities; and 
though less information than is desirable is usually given respect- 
ing their investments, still even respecting them something is 
ascertainable. The history of the City of Glasgow Bank and 
of other institutions that have failed warn us that accounts 
may be cooked, and utterly worthless loans and bills may 
be represented as good assets. It is seldom, however, that 
systematic deception of that kind can he successfully car- 
ried on for any length of time. Usually, enough is known 
of the character of the investments to enable the business 
community to judge with reasonable certainty of the condition of 
joint-stock banks, whereas in the case of private banks every- 
thing has to be taken literally upon trust. The real capital 
of the partners is unknown, so is the amount of the deposits, so 
are the other liabilities, and so are the investments. There is 
another circumstance of very great weight in favour of the joint- 
stock banks, and that is, that the number of shareholders is 80 
large that it is in the highest degree improbable that the great 
' majority of them will be unable to meet their liabilities supposing 
the worst to happen. For example, as already stated, the Man- 
chester and Salford Bank has at the present time 1,140,000. 
capital which can be called up at any moment, and in addition a 
reserve capital of 2,850,000/.—in round figures four millions of 
money. Even if the bank had in the past suffered heavy losses, 
and in consequence were obliged to wind-up, it would have this 
amount of money to call up from the shareholders to meet its 
liabilities, and as the shareholders exceed 700 in number, it 1s 
safe to conclude that the great majority of them would meet the 
calls, But if a great disaster were to befall a private bank the 
few partners might be so crippled in consequence that their estates 
would realize very much less than the liabilities. — ‘ 

It is not surprising, then, that the commercial public, and 
especially the City public, has come year by year to look with 
less and less favour upon private banks. In consequence, as 
already stated, one private bank has transformed itself into 4 
joint-stock bank, without, however, taking new partners or 
appealing for subscriptions to the public; while several other 
private banks have amalgamated with joint-stock banks. Where 
a private bank is doing a really large and profitable business there 
is much to be said in favour of its remaining a private bank, 
simply publishing accounts periodically ; for, as we have pomt 
out above, customers would much prefer to deal with a partner 
who can decide on the spot, and bind the firm, rather than ey 
manager, who may have to consult his directors. But the ob- 
jection to remaining a private bank is that the liability continues 
unlimited. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether the genera 
public would put confidence in a bank the partners in pee 
were very few if the liabilities were limited. Probably 1t wou 
be necessary if one of the existing private banks came to, be 

sae te OWE d that it 1s 
conclusion that the day of private banking is over, an k 
necessary therefore to begin publishing accounts, either to Ce 
the liability unlimited, as Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & 4 
have done, or else to amalgamate with some other bank, or 
sell the business to a limited liability Company, the existing 
partners retaining a large share in the business. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


RETTINESS has long been the bane of the Old Water- 
Colour Society, and from prettiness it does not escape this 
. The countries displayed in it are as smooth and gentle and 
secure as those in which M. de Florian laid the scene of his 
pastorals, and in this, as in that, an occasional wolf seems want- 
ing. The Society tries to obviate the charge of insipidity by 
ing in what is called “new blood * but either the new 
will not flow in the old veins, or it takes its tincture from 
what it mingles with. There is not, we are afraid, one very 
remarkable drawing this year at the Gallery of the Old Society, 
although it goes without saying that there is a great deal there 
which is intelligent, accomplished, and, above all, pretty—often 
«sweetly pretty.” 

The most interesting figure-composition is Mr. Tom Lloyd's 
#Rush Cutters” (29), which, if it were merely a decoration, 
would fulfil every purpose for which it could have been created, 
put which is scarcely strong or complete enough for a cabinet- 

icture. It represents a barge, heaped with rushes, gliding along 
acanal or the margin of a broad, drawn by two graceful lads, in 
the warm light of summer afternoon. On the barge sits a youth, 
some girls and an aged musician, figures of a classic dignity of 
form in rustic English garments, after the model of Fred Walker. 
Behind the harmonious procession is a long view over the fens, 
with a distant minster touched by sunset fires. It is a beautiful 
composition, which wants but a little more solidity and force to 
be extremely successful. Of the contributions of Mr. Albert 
Goodwin one is pre-eminent, “The Sixth Voyage of Sinbad the 
Sailor” (94). After losing all his companions by starvation, 
Sinbad makes a raft and is borne in his sleep into the Earthly 
Paradise, where yellow fruit bob about in azure waters, where 
all is lucid and ethereal, and where gentle aborigines feed and 
tend him back to health. The moment of his arrival, emerging 
from the cavern, is that which Mr. Goodwin has chosen for his 
exquisite piece of Oriental fancy. Mr. George Clausen is not 
“pretty” in the unfavourable sense. His “ Hedgers” (211) is an 
excellent piece of rustic work, the two figures, bowed with the 
result of their labours, hastening homeward in the grey and 
green twilight, warned by the last bar of crimson sunset still 
smouldering in the west. A very finished bit of draughtsman- 
ship, more gay in character than Mr. Clausen commonly chooses 
to be, is his “ Trimming a Hedge” (125), a smart boy of about 
fourteen doing capital business with a billhook. A certain re- 

tful attention must not be denied to the veteran Mr. Birket 
oster’s “ Arrival of Hop-Pickers at Farnham ” (63), full of care- 
ful design, but radically inartistic, and therefore not genuinel 
pleasing. An exceedingly odd drawing is Mr. Frederick Shields’s 
*Facilis est descensus Averni” (69), which represents a quarry 
in the corner of a cornfield. Up above a row of most respect- 
able reapers are binding sheaves; among them is one who 
happens to have nothing on but a long scarlet comforter, 
which, for the moment, catches upon him in the air. He is 
pursuing a golden-haired lady who has not even a scarf to 
cover her, The lady has flung herself far into the quarry, and 
the youth is forging ahead in so impetuous a manner that there 
is considerable danger of his following her before he perceives the 
edge of thechasm. The business-like air of the other reapers, 
con all their clothes on, gives a most comical effect to the 
ry. 

Landscape is supposed to flourish in the Old Water-Colour 
Society, and it does flourish in a certain way, nicely washed, 
and combed, and brushed. Mr. David Murray’s drawings are 
tome of the best this year. His “The End of the Floods” (67) 
8 very delicate; his “Set of Sun” (130) a refined study of 
gtey moonlight; and his “Showery Weather” (136) a really 
admirable study of April landscape, true and forcible. Mr. 
Emest A, Waterlow, the newly-elected A.R.A., cuts, we are 
bound to say, rather a poor figure; of his four drawings 
here, there is not one to which we should have given any 
especial notice had it not been for the academic honours he 
has just achieved. Mr. Henry Moore's “Off the Cornish Coast” 
(120) is of the class which we have described so often that 
We can find no other epithet to-day but Henry-Moorish, and 
pass on with that praise. Mr. R. W. Allan is an industrious 
exhibitor who desires to present to us a true and unconventional 
transcript of what he sees. He has considerable skill; but his 
Work is crude; it wants atmosphere and tone. Mr. Paul J. 
Naftel sends a delicate drawing of a “Cliff at Alport, Derby- 
thire” (7). We cannot commend Miss Clara Montalba this year. 
She has pushed her manner to a mannerism, and these pale buff 

lildings, smoke-coloured boats, and masses of black roof touched 
With red, have become so monotonous as to be tiresome. What 

has done best this year, unless we are mistaken, is her “Old 

at Zaandam” (52). Mr. Wilmot Pilsbury sends a soft and 
refined “ Marshy Ground in Somerset” (78); and Mr. Boyce is 
| characteristic in his stippled, almost tormented, drawing of 

‘Richard’s-Castle Church, Herefordshire” (197), which at first 
fight seems childish, but which grows upon the eye, and at last 
asserts the magic of its extreme truthfulness. 
_ inthe —_ of honour at either end of the Gallery hang two 
life-sized eads; the one Mr. J. H. Henshall’s “Sweet Violets” 
(161), an eager girl, leaning her cheek against her folded hands, 
Weer, strikingly painted; the other Mr. Carl Haag’s “The 

orshipful Master” (61), a pretentious piece of work, quite 


fallen so low as to bear with impunity the prominence of 
such painting as this. We have not space to do more than 
enumerate, in each case with approval, Mr. Albert Goodwin’s 
“ Zermatt” (10); Mr. Herbert Marshall’s “Arnheim” (22); Mr. 
Phillip’s “Thirlmere” before it was destroyed (60); “A Bit of 
Perran Porth” (115), by Mr. C. Davidson; Mr. Matthew Hale’s 
“ Sandy Shore” (130); and Mr. North’s “ Old Castle Walls and 
Mounds.” 


MONEY MATTERS. 


Tas Directors of the Bank of England have this week very 
properly retained their rate of discount at 3 per cent. 
During the week ended on Wednesday night as much as 454,000/. 
in gold was withdrawn from the Bank of England for the Conti- 
nent and South Africa, Besides, a very large sum which had 
arrived in Lisbon from Brazil was bought there also for the 
Continent. Although a considerable amount more is expected 
from Brazil, it is understood that the greater part of that likewise 
will at once be taken to Parisand Berlin. Moreover, on Thursday 
200,000/, were withdrawn from the Bank for Buenos Ayres. The 
probability appears to be, therefore, that very little of the gold now 
coming from Brazil and Australia will be retained in London. 
On the contrary, it seems exceedingly likely that large amounts 
held by the Bank will be withdrawn for the Continent, South 
Africa, and Buenos Ayres. Of the 8} millions agreed to be paid 
for the Western Railway of Buenos Ayres, it is believed that 
about a million will remain after all the liabilities of the Railwa 
and of the Provincial Government of Buenos Ayres are pence | 
and that that sum at least is likely to be sent to Buenos Ayres. 
Moreover, the outflow for the internal circulation is now begin- 
ning. Something over 30,000/, in coin and notes have gone out 
from the Bank during the week ended Wednesday night; and, 
as trade continues active and prices and wages are higher than 
at this time last year, it is reasonable to expect that the outflow 
will be on an unusual scale of magnitude, especially as the 6 per 
cent. rate attracted from the internal circulation a very large 
amount of gold. Such being the case, we may reasonably look 
for an early recovery in rates, especially if speculation is stimu- 
lated by the passage of the Silver Bill recommended by the two 
Committees of Congress. On Monday the rate of discount in the 
open market was as low as 1} per cent., but gradually, under the 
influence of the gold withdrawals, it advanced to nearly 1} on 
Thursday. The rate for short loans, however, continued all 
through the week very low, call-money having been lent at times 
as low as $ per cent. per annum. The Bank Return issued on 
Thursday shows that the gold withdrawals and the outflow from 
the provinces had caused a decrease of nearly half a million in the 
reserve, which now but little exceeds fifteen millions, being 44} 
per cent. of the liabilities. 

The price of silver has fluctuated this week as the prospect of 
the early passage of a Silver Bill inthe United States seemed to 
vary. On Saturday last the price was 46}d. per oz., the highest 
since March 1887. On Monday it fell to 454d., as the failure of 
the Senate and House Committees to agree upon a measure to be 
presented to Congress appeared to indicate a postponement of 
legislation, On Wednesday, however, there was a recovery to 
46d. per oz., it being then thought that a Bill would be passed 
almost immediately, especially as American speculators began 
buying here again. And on Thursday there was a further advance 
to 47d. per oz. on the publication of telegrams announcing an 
agreement between the Committees, and on the receipt of private 
telegrams that the Bill had actually been passed. All securities 
payable, principal and interest, in silver varied with the fluctu- 
ations in the metal. If a Silver Bill is passed, as now seems 
certain, the expectation is that there will be a general rise. If 
not, prices will almost certainly decline. Meantime, the strin- 
gency in India is at last abating. The Bank of Bombay on 
‘Thursday reduced its rate of discount from 12 per cent. to 10 per 
cent., and the Bank of Bengal at the same time put down its rate 
from 11 per cent. tog per cent. Apparently the large sales of 
telegraphic transfers by the India Council have added so much to 
the supply in the market as to relieve materially the stringency. 

The opinion is very general in the City that if, as may appa- 
rently be taken for granted, the American purchases of silver are 
increased, there will be a sharp rise in American railroad securi- 
ties. An inflation of the American currency, it is argued, must 
lead to an inflation of all prices. This is extremely probable, 
always assuming that capitalists in the United States do not 
combine to refuse the new silver notes. If the notes are generally 
accepted, and there is no apprehension that gold may be driven 
out of circulation, the currency clearly will be inflated, and a 
general rise in prices may naturally be expected. Speculators 
argue that, whatever may happen next year or the year after, at 
present it is not for the interest of leading bankers in the United 
States to combine for the refusal of the silver notes. For nearly 
two years American capitalists have been buying American rail- 
road securities of all kinds, which have been sold in immense 
quantities by European holders. The buyers, it is contended, 
must desire a rise in prices, so that they may be able to sell 
again to European investors and speculators at a profit to 
themselves; and, as the most likely way of bringing about a 
rise is to inflate the currency, the general impression here is 


‘worthy of the prestige of the Old Society, which has not 


that the leading bankers and capitalists will concur in any 
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silver legislation that may take place. If they do, then a more 
active speculation in securities is reasonably to be looked for, but 
it must not be lost sight of that an inflation of the currency will 
raise the prices of commodities and wages as well as securities, 
will thus tend to check exports from the United States and to 
increase imports, and, after awhile, therefore, will have a depressing 
influence upon trade, while a continuous and large increase of silver 
purchases will sooner or later certainly create apprehension that 
gold will be driven out of the country. A rise in silver also will 
necessarily cause, as already stated, a rise in rupee paper and in 
bonds and industrial securities of all countries in which silver is 
the legal tender. As yet, however, although there has been a 
material rise in American railroad securities and silver securities 
gonenally, the public is holding aloof from the markets, which are 
eft almost entirely to professional speculators and members of the 
Stock Exchange. 

The great financial houses have once more given proof of their 
ability to manipulate markets by the firmness with which they 
have maintained throughout the week the rise in Argentine 
securities of all kinds. It will be in the recollection of our readers 
that the recovery was brought about last week by the purchase 
of the Western Railway of Buenos Ayres by a powerful English 
Syndicate. The public jumped to the conclusion that this would 
result in a large export of gold to Buenos Ayres, that the 
premium on gold would considerably be reduced, and gradually 
the crisis would be brought to an end. Speculators who had 
sold without holding Argentine securities have in consequence 
been buying back, and other speculators have been buying in 
the hope of being able to sell at a considerable advance. 
The purchase of the Western Railway, however, can have 
little permanent influence upon the crisis. The great financial 
houses must do very much more to prevent a crash, and 
whatever they may do it is difficult to see how they can 
ety a long period of depression and distress. Speculation 

as been carried too far, and must be liquidated. Especially the 
owners of houses and lands have mortgaged their properties too 
heavily, and many of them must pay the penalty of their im- 
providence. What are called “International Securities” were 
till Thursday weaker. The approach of the Monthly Liquidation 
on the Berlin Bourse led to renewed sales by embarrassed 
speculators. The disinclination of the French Government 
to assent to the conversion of the Egyptian Preference Debt 
discouraged speculation in Egyptian Bonds, and the hitch that 
has arisen in regard to the Turkish Conversion has caused a 
decline in Turkish Stocks. A contract has actually been signed 
by the Turkish Minister of Finance, on the one side, and repre- 
sentatives of the Syndicate, on the other, for the conversion 
of the Priority Bonds. An Iradé has been issued by the Sultan 
authorizing the operation, yet the Sultan is now attempting to 
escape from his bargain. It is understood that the Syndicate 
will insist upon the fulfilment of the contract. The banking 
and building crisis in Italy, and the speech of Signor Magliani, 
are deepening the impression that Italian bonds stand too 
high. The finances of Spain and Portugal are in a bad way, 
while the reports from the Balkan Peninsula are unfavourable to 
Austrian and Hungarian bonds. In other departments of the 
Stock Exchange little has occurred to call for comment. 

The depression in the iron trade continues. This week Scotch 
pig-iron has been under forty-five shillings a ton, a fall from the 
highest price before Christmas of about twenty-one shillings, 
and there has been a corresponding fall in rails and manufactured 
iron and steel generally. As the price was unduly run up by 
speculation before Christmas, it seems at present to be unduly run 
down ; for it is to be recollected that stocks are still declining to 
some extent, and there is not evidence anywhere of any great 
falling off in business. In the cotton trade there is an improve- 
ment, more business having been done than for a long time past, 
although the prices are not quite satisfactory, and manufacturers 
have had to refuse several orders. With the exception of the 
tin-plate industry, which is very depressed, all other departments 
of trade are fairly good. Speculation is absent, but consumption 
continues very large. 


RACING, 


HEN Simonian beat Macuncas “easily by a length and a 
half” for the Brocklesby Stakes at Lincoln over a very 
heavy course, it was said that some of the form would be re- 
versed over lighter going, and at Northampton this prophecy was 
verified in the race for the Althorp Park Stakes, when Lord 
Hastings’s Jessamy, who had finished fourth, some half-dozen 
lengths behind Macuncas, at Lincoln, beat him “rather easily by 
two lengths.” Macuncas had 7 lbs. extra to carry in the latter 
case; but that was scarcely enough to account for the difference 
in the form in the two races. On ordinary going Jessamy’s 
scope and liberty of action ought to enable her to win races ; but 
some critics think that her rather light bone and small feet are 
ill suited for deep ground. With regard to Macuncas, we may 
say here that the cowardly fashion in which he ran this week at 
Epsom shows that he is not always to be trusted to show his 
best form. At Northampton Mr. L. de Rothschild’s beautifull 
made and powerful little horse, Lactantius, won the Earl Spencer's 
Plate over five furlongs, which was just the distance to suit a 
dy horse of his special type. Mr. Redfern’s two-year-old 
White Feather, an own brother to St. Serge, won his second suc- 


cessive victory in the Ascott Plate of 500/., and he has already 
roved an excellent investment on his yearling price of 200 guineas, 
he Great Northamptonshire Stakes was a dull race, the fing 
favourite, Padua, winning easily by two lengths. Padua’s 
wretched performance on acodey last for the Metropolitan at 
Epsom, upon starting first favourite, demonstrated the poverty 
of the Northamptonshire field. 

At Leicester, Mr. Maple’s Prince Hampton, the first of 
Hampton’s stock to run in public, and according to some judges 
rather a peacocky colt, was made favourite for the Excelsior 
Breeders’ Foal Stakes of 1,000/.; but he had been slightly 
“ amiss,” and he only ran second to Lord Zetland’s Friar Lubin, 
brown colt by St. Simon. On the strength of her second for the 
Lincolnshire Handicap, General Owen Williams’s grey mare 
Shimmer was made a strong favourite for the Leicestershire Handi- 
cap, for which she ran absolutely last ; while not one of the four 
principal favourites finished among the leading five. Against the 
winner, Lord Howe’s Surbiton, 9 to 1 was laid; and 10 to 1 was laid 
against both Shillelagh, who ran second, and Bullion, who ran third, 
Considering that Shillelagh gave the winner, a horse of his own 
age, 22 lbs., and ran him to three-quarters of a length, he showed 
far the best form in the race; and, coming so soon after his 
victory at Liverpool, it makes him out to be a formidable five. 
year-old over from six furlongs to a mile; but it does stil] 
greater honour to Wise Man, who ran a better horse, at the 
weights, at Liverpool, even if no allowance be made for the 
ground he lost through swerving at his jockey’s whip on that 
occasion. As we shall observe presently, however, Wise Man ran 
a very disappointing race on Saturday last at Derby. In the 
Wigston Plate, Lord Calthorpe’s chestnut filly Filomena, an own 
sister to Florentine, won her first race, when receiving 11 lbs, 
from the second, the far better looking Queen of the Fairies, 
The latter was said to have been sold for 2,500/., before the race, 
to Lord Penrhyn, who bought her conqueror, after it, for 780 
guineas, 

The year's racing at Newmarket began with three good ex- 
amples of the advantages, under certain conditions, of making 
the running, three non-favourites, who started at an average 
price of about 6 to 1, winning the three first races by that 
method. In the Crawfurd Handicap, Prince Soltykoff’s some- 
what leggy four-year-old colt, Lord George, at last brought 
his series of (fourteen) defeats to an end by winning his first 
race. His breeding is very French, representing Gladiator and 
Monarque blood, as he is a direct descendant of Gladiator ; while 
his dam’s sire was Gladiateur, by Monarque out of a Gladiator 
mare. A powerful chestnut colt of Mr. Lowther’s called Cleator 
was made a hot favourite out of a field of thirteen for the Fitz- 
William Stakes for two-year-olds, and ran well until coming 
down the hill, where he appeared unable to gallop with any free- 
dom ; and the race was won by a 12-to-1 outsider, Lord Penrhyn's 
Royal Nun, a bay filly by Hermit, with length and quality, but, 
said her detractors, traces of a curb on her near hock. She now 
won, in stakes alone, 660/, towards paying off the 1,550 guineas 
which she cost as a yearling. Baron Uechtritz’s Hungarian-bred 
Achilles, the second favourite, ran her to a neck, and the career 
of this rather smart-looking colt will be watched with interest. 
Mr. H. Milner’s low and lengthy chestnut filly, Shall We Re- 
member, who had been remarkable last year for running second 
five times and third once in seven races, won her first victory in 
the Biennial from a field of five, which, if of very moderate 
quality, included Narrator, the winner of the Tattersall Sale 
Stakes at Doncaster, and Keythorpe, the winner of the Triennial 
at Ascot. 

It was a surprise on the Wednesday when Hackler, admirably 
ridden by T. Cannon, beat Orwell by three-quarters of a length 
at 8lbs. for the Column Produce Stakes, and again when Lord 
Ilchester’s Madrigal colt, who had never before won a race, beat 
Lord Dunraven’s L’Abbé Morin. Mr, L. de Rothschild’s somewhat 
undersized High Havens beat Chevalier Ginistrelli’s better look 
ing, but more backward, Gravetta by a head for the Two-year- 
old Plate. A field of sixteen came out for the Welter Handicap, 
and Magistrate, the first favourite, seemed to be winning until 
his jockey raised his whip, when he slackened speed, and allowed 
Lord R. Churchill’s Blue Peter to beat him by half a length. 
Garter, who had won some good races last year, seemed somewhat 
severely treated in this handicap at 9 st. 7 Ibs.—he was giving the 
winner the equivalent of 3 st. at weight for age—and some critics 
thought that this handsome colt had not grown much since last 
year. Evergreen won the Babraham Plate for Mr. J. H 

Iouldsworth, whose approaching appointment as Steward of the 
Jockey Club is a matter for great satisfaction. A man who never 
bets, but of considerable experience in racing, with a long — 
of horses in training, and a large stud-farm of brood mares, shoul 
be singularly well suited for the post. Backers laid odds very 
freely on Corona for the Maiden Plate, which ended the day ; but 
the race was won by a neck by Beltane, who was receiving 
10 lbs. After the race, Mr. W. de la Rue, the owner of Corona, 
gave 1,020 guineas for Beltane, who had only cost 110 guineas 
last November. 

Mr. H. Milner’s Janissary became the first winner of the stock 
of the famous Jannette, when he beat Edgardo and Marchesi, after 
a very close struggle, for the Post Sweepstakes on the Thursday. 
His only other performance had been to run Signorina to three- 

uarters of a length last year, and his doubtful-looking fetlocks 
45 not promise well for his future career. Lord Hartington won 


the Craven Stakes with Morion, the winner of the Severals Plate 
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of last autumn, and it was the general opinion that the Craven 
Stakes had rarely if ever brought out a more moderate field. 
In the Biennial, which ended the meeting, Prince Soltykoff’s 
rather plain colt, Duo, beat Mr. Houldsworth’s Evergreen, the 
winner of the Babraham Plate, exactly reversing the form 
which the two colts had shown at the same meeting a year ago. 
Although there were some pretty finishes in the course of the 
three days, the Craven Meeting was singularly uneventful, and 
the horses that ran at it were of a very moderate class. 
In the first race at Derby, Sir W. Throckmorton’s powerful and 
y chestnut filly, Albertine, beat Lord Penrhyn’s handsome 
brown colt, Far Niente, who was carrying 5 lbs. extra. Lord 
Hastings’s Jessamy followed up her victory in the Althorp Park 
Stakes by beating a field of eight for the Sudbury Stakes—a very 
meritorious performance. In the same race Mr. Maple’s beautiful 
filly, Grace Emily, the second favourite, with an advantage of 9 lbs. 


over the winner, ran in a very disappointing manner. Morebattle, | 


who labours under the reputation of being a roarer, was made 
favourite for the Welbeck Handicap, but the race was won by 
Imogene, who thereby put 750/. more to the rapidly increasing 
gains of the stock of St. Simon. As her granddam was by 
Voltigeur, Imogene has the rather uncommon treble-cross of 
Blacklock blood. At last, in the Doveridge Handicap of 6oo/. 
the five-year-old “ maiden,” Danbydale, won a race; and if his 
victory for the Royal Hunt Cup last year would have been the 
certainty the betting implied, had he not been left at the post, 
the only wonder is that § to 1 should now have been laid against 
him, while Wise Man, who was making him the enormous 
allowance of 2st. 4 lbs. was a very strong favourite at 
gto 4. With the exception of his rather bow-shaped hocks, 
Danbydale is generally considered a very good-looking horse ; 
but he has been the medium of much ruinous plunging, and 
when his long-expected victory came off, most of his friends 
had forsaken him, nor was there much honour to a five- 
year-old in winning a handicap under so light a weight as 
6st. 10lbs. Two other horses which have caused their backers 
many @ bad settling, Bullion and Ashplant, ran in the same race, 
and it must be admitted that, with all his powers, Wise Man him- 
self has not invariably proved a mine of wealth to his admirers. 
In this very instance he kept in the rear throughout the race, 
whereas a very different exhibition might have been, and un- 
doubtedly was expected, from his recent form at Liverpool. 


WANTED—AN “UNDERSTUDY.” 


“Mr. Parnell would prefer that the small landlord should remain to play 
his part in Irish politics and society.” —Daily News. 


OULD he, indeed ? he’s vat good 
(A small but grateful landlord cried), 
And yet we might have known he would, 
Taking Analogy for guide. 
For some conveniences have marked 
The useful réle that he’s assigned us, 
Which, if for England we embarked, 
I fear we scarce could leave behind us. 


And when you see in what a fix 

’Twould put, for certain men we know, 
“Society and politics” 

In Ireland, if we chose to go— 
The priceless value of our “ part” 

Comes out, though we, who shouldn't, say it, 
And you perceive what they've at heart 

Who wish us “to remain and play it.” 


Yes; for that “ part ” that he describes 
s a function which, we've read, 
Devolves, among some desert tribes, 
Upon a faithful quadruped. 
When Abyssinians lust for meat, 
If ee are true reporters, 
They turn them to an ox en suite, 
And carve a steak from off its quarters. 


And to this doctrine I have learned 
(Or so ’tis credibly alleged), 
At least where oxen are concerned, 
The Abyssinian race is pledged :— 
That animals which can be flayed 
So promptly for a “scratch ” collation 
Should “ play the part” they’ve always played 
Among this interesting nation. 


Still, though oa wanted to remain, 
And men would much resent their flight, 


At Epsom, the Metropolitan brought out one of the largest 
fields, and produced the finest finish that has been seen in this | 
mace for many years. The fact that three three-year-olds of | 
moderate renown came in, in « cluster, many lengths in front of | 
the older division, did not say much for the merits of the latter. | 
The winner was the Duke of Beaufort’s rather unfashionably-bred _ 
Parlington, and he was admirably ridden by little Chaloner. | 
The City and Suburban Handicap ‘has not been in all respects a | 
= satisfactory affair to backers on this occasion. To begin 

h, there was a good deal of public plunging on Theophilus, | 
witil he became a strong second favourite, nobody appearing to 
consider it worth while to inquire whether his owner had either | 
backed him or intended to start him. When the contrary was | 
announced on both points, plungers made a run upon Gold, who 
chilled their ardour by his indifferent performance for the Babra- 
ham Plate; but just before the race he was again backed, until 
he started third favourite. Then a party of clever people backed 
Philomel with great freedom, until they received a check in the 
shape of the scratching of the mare. Pioneer was a steady first 
favourite almost from the beginning. The distance was suited 
to him, and it was generally considered that he had been very 
leniently treated by the handicappers. Last week his owner 
and a partner gave 4,000/. for Quartus, one of his opponents, and 
the pair were tried together, without the least mystery, on the 
Thursday of the Craven week, the result being greatly in favour 
of Pioneer. Vasistas, the winner of last year's Grand Prix, was 
heavily backed for a time in the face of the atrocious form which 
he had shown last autumn, his moderate appearance, and the 
substantial weight allotted to him by the handicappers. Many 

Kers, again, were found for Swift, who had never won a race, 

lost many, and was handicapped within 6 lbs, of Pioneer; 
for Linkboy, who did not start, and had been unplaced in all his 
maces last season—if we except his single walk over—and for Royal 
Star, who had been beaten in each of his eleven races last year, 
and had run very badly in the Lincolnshire Handicap this spring. 
One of the last important changes in the betting was the sudden 
advance of the Duke of Beaufort’s Oaks winner, Réve d’Or, until 

: e a strong second favourite. The field of fifteen got off 
without a single failure, but the start was an indifferent one. 

us and Royal Star made most of the running, and in the last 
quarter of a mile there was a good deal of crowding and swerving ; 
80 much so, indeed, that it is doubtful whether the chances of 
Riv r, Workington, and Vasistas were not affected thereby. 
 @Or won by a neck from Vasistas, and although no objection 
aed, her jockey, M. Cannon, was called before the Stewards 
on rape race and “cautioned ” for not keeping his mare straight 
and course. Réve d’Or has now won nearly 13,000/, in stakes, 
wi the Duke of Beaufort has had the singular pe fortune of 
Wong the two rincipal races of the Epsom Spring Meeting. 
® need only add that the victory of Lord ya es filly, 
for the Hyde Park Plate of Sool. does further honour to 

Wonderfully successful young stallion St. Simon. 


The beasts themselves, I may explain, 
Regard it in a different light. 

And thus the Irish landlord, too, 
If pressed to state his frank opinions, 

Would p’r'aps resemble in his view 
The oxen of the Abyssinians. 


REVIEWS. 
PITT AND FOX." 


S we read Mr. Walford’s little book on the pilot that 
weathered the storm two questions for solution floated 
before us. The first was whether we had ever read a worse 
book? the second whether we had ever read one the origin of 
which as regards the author’s motive was less obvious? The 
reply to the first of these is “ We think we have, but not many ”; 
the reply to the second is simpler—“ Never.” The book belongs 
to no series, so that its genesis cannot have been the ordinary, 
and, if the work be decently done, not at all illegitimate one of a 
letter from an editor—“ My dear Sir,—We are starting a series 
of, &e., Will you undertake, &c. The details [as Mr. Trollope 
used delicately to call them] are, &c. I am, &c.” It does not 
appear that Mr. Walford has anything new to tell us about Pitt, 
or has “researched” in any way about the subject. He merely 
goes to the usual Stanhopes, Giffords, Pellews, Wraxalls, &c., 
with Mr. Lecky and Lord Macaulay added for historical re- 
flections. Indeed, for the most part, in the most frank and gentle- 
manly manner in the world, he simply quotes them in lumps 
with volume and page honourably indicated at foot. He borrows 
his very peoueation tooes Mr. Lecky—an instance of modesty or 
want of ambition which we hardly remember paralleled else- 
where even in the very lowest class of bookmaker. It is true 
that Mr. Walford seems to have a great admiration for Mr. 
Gladstone, to whom he dedicates the book with an inscription 
which suggests just the reverse of the phrase once applied by a 
kindly dee to the Latin essays of a fellowship examination. 
“ All but one,” said the critic, “were neither sense nor Latin; 
that one was not Latin, but it was sense.” Mr. Walford’s is 
Latin, but it is not sense. Also Mr. Walford seems to be a 
kind of Home Ruler; but his Home Rule love is extremely 
latonic; he does not even hint at any blackguardism in 
Pitt himself, nor does he admire the French Revolution. In- 
deed, he seems to have no very decided political opinions 
at all of the co-ordinated and reasoned sort, and never makes 
any attempt at independent political criticism. There still 
remains the supposition that he thought there was room for 
a well-written and interesting digest, somewhat fuller than 


* Lifeof Pitt. By E. Walford. London: Chatto & Windus. 1890. 
Statesmen Series—For. By H.O, Wakeman. London: Allen. 1890. 
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Macaulay's article, and a great deal less cumbrous than Stan- 
hope or the other books. Perhaps there was. Unluckily Mr. 

alford is not in English, whatever he may be in Latin, a 
good writer, and he has not the knack of vivid presentation and 
adroit arrangement which sometimes excuses faults of style. He 
seems sometimes hardly to know what he has himself written. 
He tells us on one page that Pitt “ entered upon residence at Pem- 
broke College when he was little more than fourteen.” On the 
very next page he writes “when he grew to manhood and 
entered Cambridge.” Elsewhere we find “a daughter of Lord 
Fauconberg who strangely enough was a connexion of Oliver 
Cromwell’s family.” What “strangely enough” means here the 
Stream of Tendency alone knoweth. Perhaps much Latin prose 
has caused Mr. Walford to forget that we do not possess the 
Latin conveniences of pronouns; for the pronouns in this book 
are maddening. From one it is to be logically inferred that 
Lord Chatham was the father of the Rev. Mr. Wilson, his son’s 
tutor—an imputation which we are sure that Mr. Walford did 
not intend to make. Elsewhere we have the even more remark- 
able statement that “three French frigates and some transports 
landed at Killala.” Whether this was a revanche for the famous 
capture of the Dutch fleet by hussars we know not; but the 
ships may have wished to show that they were as amphibious 
as the cavalry. To speak more seriously, Mr. Walford exhibits 
himself in this book as a well-intentioned person who has under- 
taken a subject with which he has no special fitness, and some 
special unfitness, for dealing. Of the mere facts of his subject 
he has given a fair, though a very dull, account; but they are 
not presented with any grasp or mastery, and the frequency of 
quotation from writers of very different views, with no har- 
monizing or predominating view of the author’s to set them in 
order, will, we should think, rather puzzle than assist the judg- 
ment of the reader. 

In Mr. H. O, Wakeman a far worse man and statesman than Pitt 
has met with a better, though hardly with a first-rate biographer. 
We do not agree with what we suppose to be Mr. Wakeman’s poli- 
tical views, and (which is a different thing) we think his political 
handling frequently mistaken in judgment. In some points of detail 
we think that he might have extended his book with great advan- 
tage. We ought to hear more than we do of the particulars of the 
great struggle over the India Bill, of the Westminster election, 
of one or two other passages in Fox’s life and political career; 
while, as Mr. Wakeman has not the pretension to set up his hero 
for an immaculate character, we might have been told more 
about the rather curious and imperfectly-known circumstances and 
antecedents of his marriage. But Mr. Wakeman is a serious and, 
on the whole, an accurate historical student. He has taken into 
consideration most of the authorities concerning his subject’s 
career; his work is not in the least “ book-made”; and he en- 
deavours evidently and sincerely, if not always successfully, to 
give a reasoned judgment in all cases. These are no small 
merits, and they deserve acknowledgment—all the more that the 
book which exhibits them is written, if not brilliantly, yet ina 
workmanlike fashion. 

One fault with Mr. Wakeman is, as it seems to us, that he has 
endeavoured to be too impartial, and has, probably as a conse- 
quence, succeeded in not being impartial enough. We have 
more than once ventured here on the paradox that frank parti- 
ality, coupled with honesty, is the most desirable attitude in the 
political historian. “Iam a party man; I shall argue for my 
party; but I shall put all the facts before you as plainly as I 
can, and leave you to judge of my arguments,” is, we think, the 
best position to take up. Mr. Wakeman does not think so. So 
elaborate, and for a time so successful, are his attempts not 
to be a partisan at all, that during that time we really could 
not make out whether he had any strong political opinions, and 
attributed the yea-nay character of his judgments to a sort of 
natural facing-both-waysness. Before we come to the end we 
come on such phrases as “the conventional commonplace self- 
ishness of Pitt,” and “the glorious conclusions of 1829 and 
1832.” There is not much doubt about the political opinions 
of a man who could write thus. Far be it from us to dis- 
able Mr. Wakeman’s judgment for so writing. It is an opinion 
like another, that the pilot that weathered the storm was a 
kind of Sir William Harcourt, and that there was something 
glorious about the manceuvres which converted the Whig borough- 
mongers. But it is clear that the person who entertains this 
opmion is a partisan, and this throws light on the see-sawing which 
earlier in the book puzzles us. Mr. Wakeman tries his very best 
to be just to George III., but he must needs call him not merely 
“narrow and prejudiced,” which he certainly was, but “ stupid.” 
Elsewhere he says, “no one knew better than George III. when 
opposition was hopeless. He struggled to the very end, but 
always gave way when it was absolutely necessary.” If this is 
stupidity, we should like a new definition of the quality. With 
Fox himself matters are worse. Mr. Wakeman A ees alive to 
Fox’s faults ; he begins by acknowledging “ with a frankness which 
I’m sure must charm ye” (as another biographer of Fox said 
when he was clever) that Fox led an unprincipled life, that per- 
sons representing such opposite poles of temperament and opinion 
as King George and Mme. Du Defland were right when they 
said that he had no principles. He admits that in the darkest 
hour in England’s history Fox wrote and acted as no true patriot 
should write and act ; that his adoption of the puerile Jacobinisms 
of men like the Duke of Norfolk was either elaborate trifling or 
criminal folly, that there was truth in the charge that he was in 


league with England’s enemies. Yet everywhere he credits him 
with a #@® zeal for liberty, declares that the attacks made on him 
were unscrupulous in their misrepresentation (if they were severer 
than Mr. Wakeman’s own they must have been strong), is sure 
that Fox had a hearty hatred of class interests, and smooths awa) 
the absurdities and contradictions (such as no one but that legs 
genial Fox, Mr. Gladstone, has ever equalled) of Fox, the semi. 

Xepublican, championing the Prince of Wales’s divine right to 
the Regency, and of Fox, the future Gallophile, declaring that 
France was the natural enemy of England. 

The truth about these two great men (for Fox was great in his 
way) can, we think, be developed by a franker partisanship than 
Mr, Wakeman’s, coupled with equal honesty. Neither Fox nor 
Pitt took (perhaps it was anti <s for any one in their time to 
take) an absolutely logical and coherent view of politics as politics, 
Neither worked up to those base-formulas—that the good of the 
whole nation is the object of the statesman, and that the will 
of the majority is the law of the statesman—which express 
the Tory and Whig theories respectively. For want of this, 
Fox began as a King’s man and quasi-Tory, and ended as a 
kind of Democrat; Pitt began as a very liberal Whig, and 
ended as a rather rigid Tory. But Pitt had one quel idea 
and Fox had none, unless it were his own interest. Pitt, no 
doubt, was over-ambitious; and we can conceive him standi 
coldly aside from his country, if his country woald nct call him 
in. The wildest excesses of imagination fail to conceive him 
working against his country, as Fox, by Mr. Wakeman’s own 
admission, did. Pitt’s dying words may have been garbled or 
not; the received version, at any rate, expresses the constant 
motto of his life. He fought for England; Fox for his own 
hand. But contrariwise, though we know that a few private 
friends were almost passionately devoted to Pitt, he seems to 
have been a difficult man to like, as a rule. He was not quite 
human enough. On the other hand, no human being, except 
George III., whom he so deeply injured, ever succeeded in dis- 
liking Fox. He was a “good felawe,” a scholar as good as Pitt, 
and more genial and catholic, a faithful friend and generous foe, 
a man full of the milk of human kindness, a beau sabreur of 
politics, the “best good Christian” in temperament, though his 
life was rather at variance with some of the precepts of Christi- 
anity. Pitt, we fear, was very little of all this, except that his 
friendship, where it did exist, was adamant. But Pitt was, per- 
haps, the greatest statesman and the greatest patriot that Eng- 
land has produced; and Fox, great orator and distinguished 
politician as he was, hardly deserves the name of patriot or of 
statesman at all. 


NOVELS.* 


RS. OLIPHANT’'S two stories are bound together in three 
i volumes, with only the name of the first of them, The 
Duke's Daughter, on the cover, so that to the casual observer they 
look like one novel of the ordinary length. It is a little annoying 
to discover the existence of The Fugitives only when it begins in 
the middle of vol. ii., because The Duke's Daughter is rather par- 
ticularly original and interesting, and the deluded reader, as he 
approaches the end, is happy in the belief that he has as much 
more of it before him. The central figure of the tale is not the 
daughter, but the Duke. He was a nobleman of — 
stupidity and arrogance, with whom, however, the author am 
the reader—if the latter happens to be a person of taste—have 
a good deal of sympathy. The whole story is that his daughter 
wanted to marry an estimable gentleman of the upper middle 
class, and that he objected, and that he enforced his objection 
as long as he could by the simple method of locking her up in 
her room. Mrs. Oliphant actually asks us to believe that an 
ardent lover and two sets of solicitors tried for weeks to get her 
out, and that none of them ever thought of a habeas corpus. 
Modern lawyers and laymen may be ignorant, but surely not 80 
ignorant as all that. However, the freshness of the plot is 
engaging, and the story is, of course, very nicely and pic- 
turesquely told. Here and there the language leaves some- 
thing to seek. For instance, one cannot but regret such & 
sentence as this :—“ Winton knew very well that he him- 
self was as likely, if not more so—for he was a young man, with 
the world before him—to be Foreign Minister than the Duke. 
But to Mrs. Oliphant a great deal more than that would be 
readily forgiven. The Fugitives is also a pretty story prettily 
told ; but, except as increasing the bulk of the author’s works, it 
cannot have any particular effect upon her reputation. There 
was a swindler, and he had a marriageable daughter Helen and 
an infantile daughter Janey, and, though a worthless fellow, was 
not altogether devoid of family affection. And they fled to 


* The Duke's Daughter ; and the Fugitives. By Mrs. Oliphant. Edinburgh: 
William Blackwood & Sons. 18g0. 

Without Love or Licence: a Tale of South Devon. By Hawley Smart, 
Author of “ Breezie Langton” &e. London: Chatto & Windus. 1890. 

A Lover of the Beautiful : a Study. By Katherine Carmarthen. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1890. 

Fairfax of Fuyston; or, a Practice Confess'd. A Novel. By Mrs 
Hibbert Ware, Author of “In the King’s Service” &c. London: White 
& Co. 1890. 

A Queen of Roses. By Baynton Foster. London: Ward & Downey. 

Dollis Brooke. By Carter Harrison. London: Remington & Co. 189° 
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of France, and the young man obviously destined 

to marry Helen found them out accidentally; and the little 
romance ends in the happiness of betrothal rendered piguant 
a proper admixture of not altogether unsatisfactory melan- 


ly. 

Although Without Love or Licence does not contain a descrip- 
tion of a race, it contains an honest bookmaker, and a good deal 
of incidental reference to race-meetings and people who go to 
them. Fred Hallaton, a soldier and heir to a baronetcy, married 
Sarah Mercer, a publican’s daughter, without much love and 
without the parental permission, but apparently not without such 
licence as can be obtained in the ordinary way from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. There are balls, a cricket-match, stolen 
securities, a broken bank, a repentant burglar, a long-lost brother, 
bigamy, @ consequent divorce, the clearing of an honourable 
character from an undeserved stain, and so on. Out of these 
materials Captain Hawley Smart, as might be expected, weaves 
a lively, reasonably well-written story in three volumes; and 
the large section of the public which appreciates his cheerful and 
manly, if not very important, fiction will find his present work of 
a merit rather above than below that to which he usually 
attains. 

Lady Carmarthen has written a very commonplace novel. It 
is highly characteristic of the conventional views, some of them 
sound and some of them rubbish, which are instilled into the 
minds of thoroughly well-brought-up, rather intelligent, and un- 
impeachably virtuous young ladies of the present day. The 
scene of it is laid in Italy, and the hero of it is an artist called 
Guido della Varazia, with genius comparable to that of Raphael. 
The heroine is Amore da Costa. Guido was slightly in love with 
Amore, and Amore adored Guido. Therefore they were married, 
and their connubial career was sympathetically contemplated by 
Fabei, the friend of both. And a youth named Silvano adored 
Amore; but nothing came of that. The trouble between Guido 
and his wife was that he loved Art better than he did her, and 
she coveted the first place in his affections. Not having 
spirit enough to oust Art from her husband’s heart, either b 
talking to him like a sensible woman or by flirting wit 
Silvano, she pined away and died. He painted his master- 

iece, representing her corpse “with an expression hover- 
ing over the closed eyes,” and became a blasted thing. The 
moral of this story is that “Aimer c’est virtuellement savoir ; 
Savoir n’est pas virtuellement aimer.” Amore was as clever as 
Guido because she loved him so; but Guido did not love Amore 
as much as she did him although he was so clever. Amore had 
been “ taught to believe that the one thing needful for happiness 
is to love and to be loved” ; but unfortunately “the gospel of love, 
as Amore learnt it, was not so much that divinest and all- 
embracing love of humanity in the gross as the narrower con- 
centration of a passionate heart upon those few favoured 
individuals who” &c., and that was why she came to grief. For 
ladies like Lady Carmarthen have been sedulously brought up 
in the belief that “love of humanity in the gross” is as credit- 
able as it is miscellaneous, and it has not occurred to them to 


, think for themselves whether that “ divinest and all-embracing” 


sentiment has any real existence at all, or is more than a flabby 
ression of our willingness to jabber empty compliments to the 
universe as long as the universe allows usto enjoy ourselves. The 
story is quite nicely written (except for a few unfortunate 
passages, such as one about the “ sacred innocence” and “ pure 
papers of a heart that was as white and sinless” as some 
ilies) in rather more than usually correct English, and the cha- 
racters say “si!” and “anzi” and “ Per Bacco!” and“ carina” 
uite naturally with much foreign e. A Lover of the 
utiful is a clever, cultivated book, and the chapters are 
headed with very nice excerpts from the works of modern English 
poets. 

Fairfax of Fuyston is a long, and not very amusing, novel 
about Fairfax, poet, of the time of his 
relations and acquaintances. The story goes wandering about a 
good deal among small flirtations, jealousies, secret attachments, 
and the like, about a virtuous (and very dull) apprentice and an 
idle and dissolute youth, who went to the bad, and became a 
highwayman, and after that a priest-hunter; and it contains a 
bore, called Master Parker, who used to drive every one out of 
the room by delivering portentous homilies about pride, personal 
extravagance, and fenie: vanity. These homilies are all given in 
full, and more than justify the persons who left the room. But 
the substance of the story is, that Hellen Fairfax, daughter of 
Edward, was supposed to be bewitched, and that most of the 
characters believed in witches, but others not, and there were 
often extremely tiresome discussions among them on the subject. 
A “Note” at the end informs us that the story is founded on a 
diary actually written by Edward Fairfax, of Fuyston, in 1621. 
Assuming Mr. Fairfax’s statements to be veracious, Mrs. Hibbert 
Ware's record of them will probably satisfy any impartial mind 
that Hellen Fairfax was bewitched, and that one Margaret Waite, 

principal tormentor, was unquestionably a witch, and ought 
to have been put to death. From this fate she was preserved 
because, when she was tried at York, one by no means essential 
witness against her turned out to have been shamming. But 
lack of sufficiently strict legal proof of guilt is not always enough 


to persuade the intelligent beholder of innocence, and it is quite 
clear | if Mrs. Ware's story is true, there were witches in 
ys. 


There was a highly educated but good and guileless farmer’s 
daughter, called Sweetbriar Goldthwaite, and when she came 
from school to live at the farm she was very much bored because 
she was too much of a lady to make butter, and not enough of a 
lady to mix in county society. And there came to that neigh- 
bourhood a gallant, but slightly weak-minded, Captain, named 
Gordon Anstruther, who flirted a little with Sweetbriar, and 
saved her from a tramp who tried to rob her of a bangle; and 
after that they flirted a good deal, and loved each other dearly, 
but behaved with the strictest propriety. A neighbouring 
farmer, who was one of nature’s gentlemen, but not one of any 
other kind—and a bore into the bargain—also loved Sweetbriar 
(but in vain); and presently asked Gordon what his intentions 
were. So Gordon told his father he wanted to marry Sweet- 
briar, and his father observed that if he did, he (the father) 
would die of heart-disease, and the house of Anstruther, which 
was much in debt, would be irretrievably ruined. So Gordon 
abandoned his purpose, explained the situation to Sweetbriar, 
and departed. And Sweetbriar, when she was shortly after 
thrown out of her father’s gig, pined anddied. And Mr. Baynton 
Foster calls his story 4 Queen of Roses. He does not mention 
that any one ever addressed the heroine as “ Sweetbread”; but 
it seems inherently probable. 

The heroine o Dollis Brooke is Dollis Brooke’s illegitimate 
daughter, Mabel Constable. Upon discovering her illegitimacy 
she very sensibly ran away from her natural father, and with- 
out the least training became a popular actress in a piece like 
Dorothy. Her father had a great many searchings of heart both 
with the mother and the daughter. Suicide and murder play 
suitable parts in the romance. The action of the story takes 
place eyes in about the year 1900. There is no reason for 
this; but it clearly does so, because the heroine is eighteen years 
old, and her parents first met in a theatre obviously intended for 
the Empire, which was first opened not more than five or six 
years ago, 


ALEXANDER.® 


OLONEL DODGE of the United States Army is an ambitious 
man. He intends to compile an exhaustive history of war, 
and, to judge by the volume before us, to do it with a certain 
magnificence of illustration. Some two years ago Colonel Dodge 
printed a series of lectures delivered at Boston which gives the 
ground plan of his great work. From this it appears that he 
proposes to write a series of detailed military biographies of 
Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, Gustavus Adolphus, Frederick, and 
Napoleon—giving in each case an introductory sketch to connect 
his man with his man’s predecessor. It is a sensible plan, and 
the only fault we have to find with it is that there is far too big 
a gap between Ceesar and Gustavus — One or even two 
names are wanted to close up the line. For ourselves we should 
suggest King Harry and Gonsalvo de Odrdoba, who are surely 
needed to bridge over the gulf between the Old World and the 
New. Moreover, in dealing with them Colonel Dodge will have 
a better opportunity to do original work than with any of the 
other six. is we throw out as a suggestion, and proceed to 
the book before us. 

Colonel Dodge’s Alexander is a remarkably solid volume illus- 
trated with delightful cuts, of a character at once useful and 
ornamental. We may quote two little drawings on page 146 as 
examples of the rest. They show us a “Syntagma in Per- 
spective,” and give a lively idea of what a very imposing object a 

acedonian phalanx must have been when it was coming on at 
the double. The letterpress which explains the illustration is 
very clear and readable. Colonel ge has, indeed, the ex- 
cellent faculty of making things clear in no mean degree. He 
insists, and very properly, on the magnificent discipline which 
enabled the heavy-armed Macedonian foot to manceuvre as it 
did—under Alexander’s leadership at least—on all kinds of 

ound, in spite of the burden of the shield, and of the clumsy 
ey On pages 140 and 143 Colonel Dodge gives drawings 
to scale of a foot-soldier with his enormous pike. They are 
enough to make one wonder how he could do anything with it 
except stand still, and yet he certainly did do a great deal. 
These feats of war Colonel Dodge tells very clearly and in 
English which is not too much spotted with Americanisms, 
beginning with Epaminondas and ending with Philopemen. 
As a matter of course, Alexander occupies more ground t all 
his predecessors and followers together. Colonel Dodge has a 
very proper admiration for his hero. He considers him wholly as a 
soldier, and proves very amply that in this character he can hardly 
be admired too much. The work to be done was by no means so 
easy as some writers, who knew more about Greek than about 
war, have been in the habit of asserting. At the battle of Issus, 
for example, the loss of the victorious Macedonians was above 
the average of loss in modern armies, even in severely-contested 
battles. Colonel Dodge, again, speaks ol the courage of the 
Persians, at least of the chiefs, with a good deal of respect. 
Withal, too, his opinion carries weight, for he takes infinite pains 


* Alexander : a History of the Origin and Growth of the Art of War 
from the Earliest Times to the Battle of Issus B.C. 301. With a detailed 
Account of the Campaigns of the Great Macedonian. With 237 Charts, 
Maps, Plans of Battles and Tactical Manceuvres, Cuts of Armor, Uniforms, 
Siege Devices, and Portraits. By Theodore Ayrault Dodge, Brev. Lieut.- 
Col. U.S.A. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1890. 
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to explain what happened. Far be it from us to assert dogma- 
tically that Colonel Dodge is always right. All who have ever 
attempted to make out a battle from original authorities know 
how difficult it is to be sure that they have got at the truth. If 
we had a dozen narratives by officers who fought at this very 
battle on the Issus, it would unquestionably be found that they 
contained a round dozen of contradictory statements. Something 
would certainly have to be left unexplained and unsettled. Still 
Colonel Dodge’s accounts are consistent and intelligible. In the 
main we take it they would stand criticism. He never loses 
sight of the nature of the ground, of the weapons, and of the 
tactics. Being himself a trained soldier and writer on military 
matters, he is able to tell with confidence what—the conditions 
being given—must have happened. He has, therefore, compiled 
a military history of Alexander which may be recommended 
as likely to give a very just idea of those old wars. As 
a matter of course, Colonel Dodge has to point out again 
and again that what Alexander did was much what Frederick 
and Napoleon did centuries after him. The great art of 
war remains always the same, though the weapons may 
change—with the effect, chiefly, of making battles less and 
less sanguinary. If Alexander had commanded at Leuthen 
it would have been quite natural to him to do what Frederick 
did; and the King of Prussia would have mancuvred on 
the Issus exactly as did the King of Macedonia. Colonel 
Dodge expressly disavows any intention of judging the Mace- 
donian except as a soldier. Of his sins towards the liberty of 
Greece, which moved Mr. Grote to indignation, there is not a 
word said. We suspect Colonel Dodge of a secret conviction 
that the liberty of Greece was but a rickety growth when 
Alexander wiped it out; and perhaps also of a military belief 
that when a man was such a magnificent general and master 
oo as he was, he might do what he pleased with “liberty” 
wherever he found it. The Colonel does not say so, however, 
and might even, asa good American, feel a little indignant at 
our estimate of his opinion ; so we put it forth, under reserve, as 
a mere guess. As we have spoken well of Colonel Dodge's 
English, we will make bold to expostulate with him for his per- 
petual use of “to weaken” as an intransitive verb. It is right to 
say, “ Their hands shall be weakened from the work that it be 
not done.” It is not right to say, “ Their hands so weakened in 
the work that it was not done.” We trust Colonel Dodge will 
avoid this solecism, or at best archaism, in his forthcoming 
Hannibal. Is not the very sufficient word to “quail” entirely 
at his disposal ? 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA.* 


7s average British reader, to whom Bosnia and Herzegovina 
are about as perplexing a geographical and historical puzzle 
as Schleswig-Holstein, will find Mr. de Asboth’s book an almost 
‘sane boon, His style is pleasing, and his researches have 

en thorough. It is true that he had exceptional facilities for 
his investigations; but it is not everybody who makes such 
admirable use of his opportunities. Mr. de Asboth was Counsel 
in the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office, and for four years he 
accompanied Herr Benjamin de Kallay, General Minister of 
Finance and Governor of Bosnia, through the length and breadth 
of the land, and had special facilities for “deriving his facts 
from State documents.” 

To give even a short summary of the history of Bosnia and 
Dalmatia would require much more space than we can afford. The 
wars and insurrections and vicissitudes of political life are scarcely 
less frequent, and certainly no less interesting, than those which 
have taken place in our own island, in France, or in Spain. It 
would require a fairly-sized volume to contain even a précis of 
them. And then the Counsel of the Hungarian Foreign Office 
gives us full and well-digested information on the agrarian con- 
dition and the Land-laws, on the songs and legends, on the 
education and religion, and on the geography of the districts 
through which he travelled. The book is not one of those which 
can be judiciously skipped, or of which a few choicely culled 
extracts will satisfy our curiosity. It is essentially a book to be 


is essentially a Mahometan town, and a very important one, 
Nowhere in the country have so few traces n left of the 
Bosnian middle ages, but it had a proud and warlike aristocracy 
which would not tolerate the rule of the Sultan’s viziers, and 
which, until quite recently, governed the country absolutely and 
imperiously in its own name and owed no allegiance to Sultan 
or Caliph. “ Mostar is half Italian and altogether Herzegovinian, 
picturesque and monumental. Every stone declares war and 
fighting. No city in the world proclaims so loudly as this one 
does, that she owes herself, her origin, her very being, to battle, 
war, and mighty aggression.” Here, again, the Christians are in 
a minority, numbering only nine hundred families of all sects; 
while the town contains, or contained in 1870, upwards of two 
thousand Mahometan families. The Bogomiles went over two 
or three centuries ago to Islam. Even in 1769 no trace of 
their religion was extant. There were many causes, political 
and military, for their sudden and ready conversion. And, 
after all, their Christianity had little in common with either 
Catholicity, Orthodoxy, or Protestantism. An old writer had 
called them a “hominum genus qui neque Christiani sunt neque 
Turece.” They rejected baptism, the use of the Cross, and the 
sacrament of marriage. But their children still keep up certain 
customs and superstitions, as foreign to their present creed as to 
pure Christianity. 

Mr. de Asboth tells us some interesting anecdotes of the 
Bosnian janizaries, and of the results of their hatred and 
jealousy of their Turkish fellow-soldiers. The arts, industries, 
and customs of the people are clearly explained to us. Some of 
the old legends are interesting and romantic, though somewhat 
gruesome. There is one of the “accursed Jelena,” who became 
the paramour of the noble Vuk Jagovitch, and who meant to 
—- him down a ravine into the Drina, many hundred feet 

elow. A flash of lightning revealed to him his danger, and he 
drew back :— 


“ Jelena,’ he said, “am I the first? Didst thou not murder my 
brothers ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “because I had enjoved their love until I 
loathed it as I loathed that of the others, and as I loathe thine.” 

“Jelena, fervently beloved, now thou art a child of death; be accursed.” 


Then the chief and his mistress “grasped each other in a 
last embrace,” and both fell over into the Drina together. 
Here is another. A king fell in love with the wife of one of 
his nobles. She smiled upon his love; but her character was so 
cruel and treacherous that her royal lover soon grew sick of her 
and tied her to the tail of a wild horse. Then, to smooth matters, 
he married the sister of the lord whom he had dishonoured. 
The story of the death of Ali Pasha in 1851 is almost, if 
not quite, as horrible as the tales which we have condensed from 
Mr. de Asboth’s glowing and eloquent pages, and it is the more 
blood-curdling to read because we know it to be true. But we 
have had our fill of horrors, and we will not quote it. The 
Bosnians are a very poetical people and love to celebrate in song 
the beauty of their mistresses and the prowess of their heroes. 
Some of their ballads, too, are full of a genuine humour which 
cannot well be rendered in a translation. Here is a literal 
transcript of one of their love-songs :— 


Dost thou see this soft red hair? 
Art thou angry when I stroke it ? 
“ Nay, then go, for were I angry 
I would never have it stroked.” 


Dost thou see this visage pale ? 
Art thou angry when I kiss it? 
* Nay, then go, for were I angry 
I would never have it kissed.” 


Dost thou see this bosom white ? 

Art thou wroth when I caress it ? 
« Nay, then go, for were I angry 

I would never let you do it.” 


Dost thou see thy white foot there ? 
Art thou angry when I lift it ? 

“ Were I angry I would never, 
Never let you lift it up.” 


There is another song, called “The lovely Fatima,” which we 


studied, pondered over, and remembered. ‘The religious con- 
dition and history of Bosnia must be understood before one can | 
form an opinion of the past or of the probable future of Bosnia | 
and Herzegovina. As the author says, “the whole of Bosnian ( 
history is made up of the insurrections of suppressed creeds.” | 
The provinces have been the cock-pit for the Catholic and the 
Orthodox, the Jews and the Bogomiles, to fight in. The latter 
sect has probably been seldom heard of, except by scholars and 
travellers; yet it has played a very prominent part, not only 
in the countries where it has existed, but even in Western 
Europe, where it no doubt gave a powerful impetus to the 
Reformation. Mr. de Asboth writes that “the rise of the 
Bogomile sect occurred simultaneously with the introduction of 
Christianity and may be traced back to three causes—the heathen 
traditions and the Apocryphal books had called forth the in- 
clination ; Armenian Manichzans gave the inciting impulse ; and | 
the spread of its doctrines was promoted by the excrescences 
of the Byzantine Church itself and of its followers.” Serajevo 


* An Official Tour through Bosnia und Herzegovina. By J. de Asboth, 
Member of the Hungarian Parliament. Authorized English edition. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


have not space to quote, but which has a sort of “ Auld Robin 
Gray” flavour about it which is very touching. The lovely 
Fatima had two lovers, a rich old man and a poor young one. 
The mother “ pressed her sair,” and she became the wife of the 
man with the long grey beard. As the bride was led home she 
saw Alil in the crowd :— 


Not a single word spake Fatma, 
Silent tears streamed down her face. 


But at last her sorrow found words, and she told her attendants 


to 
Lead her to the silent halls, 
And to make her there a bed. 
There | shall not languish long! 
Should my mother ask for me, 
Fatima, her daughter, answers, 
“ Jemin’s riches were my death, 
I pined for Alil’s poverty.” 


There is an heroic ballad on the fall of Plevna which should stit 
the heart of the most phlegmatic reader or listener. The litera- 
ture of these countries is by no means confined to primitive and 
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emotional lore. The Bosnians have well-conducted newspapers 
and works on history, geography, theology, and ethics. They are 
a people whom we ought to know better than we do, and we are 
ally grateful to Mr. de Asboth for introducing them to us so 


pleasantly. 


A THOUSAND MILES ON AN ELEPHANT.* 


LL who take an interest in the Further East are familiar 
with the name of Mr. Hallett as allied with that of Mr. 
Colquhoun. Since 1881 these gentlemen have devoted them- 
selves to the study and exploration of various routes for a rail- 
road which should connect India with China, through Burmah, 
Siam, and the Shan States; also to the task of converting the 
British Government and the British public to their views. Long 
since, indeed, both have been convinced that such a railroad is 
. Any reasoning man can see what vast markets it 
would open up, and how grave is the danger that a rival may 
forestall us. France has long been threatening Siam, and her 
officials in those parts already avow their hope of squeezing 
British trade out of Indo-China, while attracting the Southern 
Chinese trade to their ports in Tonquin. But it is just these 
threats which make cautious statesmen hesitate, since the French 
would certainly resent our action ; political responsibilities must 
follow the railway ; and they think, as Sir Charles Bernard 
avows, that “the advantage would be dearly purchased if it 
involved a guarantee from India to Siam against French 
aggression.” There is an alternative route, which Sir Charles 
and others favour, for opening up the Chinese inland trade. We 
have not to deal with the controversy; but it should be observed 
that the Government is not yet willing to commit itself in any 
way. This book ends with a communication from Lord Salisbury 
ressing interest in Mr. Hallett’s schemes, and confidence that 
they would fulfil the utmost expectations. But there is no hint 
of decided action. “It is probable that, when the Burmese 
railway is taken up to Bhamo, it will receive a further extension 
up to the frontier; but no decision to this effect has yet been 
taken.” This is not encouraging to enthusiasts who regard the 
Burmese frontier as a very short stage of their journey. 
The interest of Mr. Hallett’s book is contained in his railway 
ject. As a guide for engineers, or for those who wish to 
understand in minutest detail the arguments justifying this line, 
it is most valuable. He travelled first from Maulmein to 
Maingloongyee; from Maingloongyee to Maung Haut; from 
Maung Haut to Kianghsen ; from Kianghai to Lakon ; from Lakon 
to Zimmé ; from Zimmé to B. Meh Hang; from Maung Haut to 
Raheng—thus traversing all the Siamese Shan States along the 
route proposed. Every stretch of road, every stream, every land- 
mark, is carefully described, with maps for each section of the 
journey, and outline sketches of the lay of the land from every 
point where such might be required. Statistics and probabilities 
of trade are not omitted; from the natural products of the 
country to the disposition of officials, every hint that could be 
useful is duly recorded. It is satisfactory to find, so far as it 
goes, that people and rulers alike are eager for the railway. The 
may have the vaguest notion what sort of thing it is, but all 
seemed to understand what its effects would be. But, after 
allowing him all the credit possible, we must declare that the 
author’s industry is overpowering. His minute accuracy im- 
$ us with a blind confidence. When he describes his journey 
as “ A Thousand Miles on an Elephant,” we do not regard that title 
as a vague phrase designed for etiect. The reader feels no doubt 
that it represents the actual distance, measured by the best instru- 
ments, with careful allowance for error. Such confidence gives 
value to the book, but it does not tend to exhilarate. The author 
took notes of everything he saw and did, interspersing these ob- 
servations with legends, stories, and moral reflections. And he 
has transcribed the whole, conveying, to sum up the effect briefly, 
ageneral impression that the Shan States must be the least interest- 
ing countries in the world and the people the dullest. One who 
confined his researches to the excellent index might think 
this bulky volume an encyclopedia of information and amusing 
detail about the Siamese Shans. Study of the index, indeed, recalls 
to the weary mind a number of facts and incidents which 
been swamped in the prevailing dulness. The author has a 
fatal conscientiousness in his writing, omitting not a line nor a 
sentiment which he finds in the original diary. This sort of thing 
occurs on nearly every page:—‘ After thanking Mr. Wilson, I 
called on the missionary ladies who shared the house with him, 
and exchanged my light literature for some of theirs, which they 
read. Among the books I thus secured was Russia, by Sir 
Mackenzie Wallace, which I had not had the pleasure of 
previously reading. I found it a most interesting work,” &c.—a 
wre of ingenuous comment, and half a page of quotation. 
en this is done we proceed :—“ After inspecting the young 
ladies’ albums and library, and talking over their recent journeys 
into the district, which were made without other — than 
their own Shan servants, I bade good bye.” He dines with “ the 
Martins,” and we are comparatively pleased to hear that the 
entertainment was “a great success”; but whether “ the courses 
Were so admirably designed and cooked that one would have 
thought a cordon bleu had had control of the kitchen”; whether 


'* A Thousand Miles on an Ei nt in the Shan States. By Holt 8, 
Hallett, M.Inst.C.E. London and Edinburgh : Blackwood & Sous. 


“the lady of the house was an excellent housewife, and on this 
occasion had not only superintended and assisted in the cooking, 
but had herself arranged the table”; whether, if Mr. Hallett 
“had been a believer in magic, he might have imagined that Mrs. 
Martin was the owner of Aladdin’s ring ”—whether these things 
were so or otherwise is not really a fact worth publishing urbi et 
orbi ten thousand miles from the scene. But if all trivialities of 
this class were expunged the volume would shrink in a degree 
vastly surprising to its author. 

It is hard to believe that a man could travel a thousand miles 
and find not a laugh anywhere; but if this lengthy and pains- 
taking voyager came across anything of the sort he seems to 
have Bes it carefully. There is no fun even in the legends 
so freely introduced, nor is there any interest. But the historical 
excursions have a startling audacity. It is to be supposed that 
the author relies upon the Annamese Chronicles for his facts. We 
are not in the least prepared to estimate the value of those 
records—very few mortals are—but the daring application of 
dates “3.c.” to events as confidently recounted as if they were 
items of Greek history is somewhat of a trial to one’s patience. 
The most curious and novel information in the book is that re- 
lating to the spirit worship of the Shans. They have an assort- 
ment of ghosts and such-like beings singularly varied and elabo- 
rate. The Pee-Kah spirit is a beneficent conception, rather 
humorous. It represents poor persons to whom alms have been 
refused, whose function is to persecute the stingy for ever after- 
wards. What a host the Pee-Kah must be by this time! But 
a system of spirit-fines is by far the most extraordinary of their 
superstitions. It well deserves investigation from students of 
moral philosophy. The fine is exacted by the outraged spirits of 
a family when a female member thereof suffers insult—or thinks 
or alleges that she has such a grievance. The Kumlung, or 
patriarch priest of the household, is judge of the offence and 
enforcer of the penalty. For example, “if a woman be 
touched to call her attention, even in general company, and she 
report the fact to the Kumlung, the fine can be levied. 
If she neglect to report the occurrence at once, and sickness, 
caused by the anger of the ancestral spirits, happen in the family, 
her word is still taken.” Much more serious, of course, is this 
matter in courtship. “ A lad puts himself entirely in the power 
of the girl, as it is the custom to take a woman’s word as con- 
clusive proof of any alleged breach of delicacy; and for such 
breaches the spirit-fine is exacted.” The amount of it varies 
from a cash payment of nine rupees to a graceful acknowledgment 
of indiscretion in the shape of flowers. If an illegitimate child 
be born, the father must pay the utmost fine, with a sacrifice to 
the ancestral spirit of an ox, or pig, or fowl, according to the 
assessment of the Kumlung, and twenty-four rupees besides. 
These customs are sacred in the palace as in the cottage. We 
should like to hear a great deal more about them than the author 
gives us. He received his information direct from the natives, 
Dr. McGilvary interpreting. 


NOVELS.* 


vas history of “ A Trust Betrayed” is a very exhausting 
work, It calls upon the reader for so much faith in the 
excellence of human nature and the sure triumph of Virtue in 
distress over Villainy in power. There lived, once upon a time, 
one Beryl, poor and surnameless, who ran away from school 
(where some unknown person had placed her) because the school- 
master wanted to kiss her. She wandered about in London for 
two days and nights, and then fainted in a fog at the gate of an 
artist’s house in St.John’s Wood. The artist, George Chalmers, 
after years of study and hard work, had attained to a Yistinguished 
position and ample fortune. He had “ troops of friends,” he had 
travelled much in many countries, and was therefore, we pre- 
sume, a man neither very young nor very inexperienced; but 
when he stumbled over the prostrate form of the lovely Beryl at 
his gate, no misgivings filled his heart. He took her in tenderly, 
gave her in charge to his housekeeper, “who had seen sixty 
winters,” fed her, and clothed her in brown velvet, and never 
thought of her except as a child. All went well until, in “ rusty 
autumn,” George and Beryl and the wintry housekeeper made a 
little tour in Devonshire. Here George has friends, and to them 
he introduces Miss Beryl, and from one of them—a woman, of 
course—he learns that it is highly improper and very compromis- 
ing that the young lady should continue to be a member of his 
household, George is surprised and shocked at this revelation, 
but acquiesces in the decision that he and Beryl must part ; and 
in the pain of parting discovers that he loves her with an un- 
dying love. Beryl, on her side, is roused to a sense of the situa- 
tion by the same candid friend, and forthwith behaves with all 
the idiocy characteristic of the stereotyped novel-heroine. Up 
to this point the book is improbable; henceforward it becomes 
impossible. There is, however, no lack of material. We have a 
wicked baronet uncle with myrmidons whom he suborns with 


* A Trust Betrayed. By John Tipton. 3 vols. London: Ward & 
Downey. 

Her Own Counsel. By the Author of “Dr. Edith Romney.” 3 vols 
London: Richard Bentley & Son. 

The Luck of the House. By Adeline Sergeant. 2 vols. Edinburgh and 
London: Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier. 
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banknotes and bad language. We have a first villain and a 
second villain, an elderly benevolent friend; and his candid and 
estimable maiden sister but these are all wooden people, and 
very uninteresting. There is one fairly good sketch, of the wife 
of the first villain, which we give faute de mieux :— 

Mrs. Hamilton was a motherly person who had once been good-looking; 
probably with a prettiness of the robust kind. She had smooth, grey hair 
under her cap, which concealed a rather wide parting. She had large, 
white, fat hands, much beringed, and, as she had a habit of crossing them 
in front of her, as if her task in life was to carry them about, these hands 
were a rather aggressive item in her personal charms. 


This woman’s drawing-room is also well described, with its 
Ue gee display of crimson and black and gold, its cabinets in- 
aid with plaques of imitation Wedgwood and crowned with 
glass-covered cases of disconsolate stuffed birds clinging despe- 
rately to a drab twig. Mr. Tipton appears to be more at home 
when writing of places and people such as these; in describing 
the small moneylender’s den, the fourth-rate eating-house, the 
common seaside lodging, and the byways of the great city than 
when treating of the customs, manners, and dwellings of the 
lordly aristocrat. Ile evidently wishes to convey the fact that 
he is familiar with the French language, that he “knows his 
Paris,” and loves its cookery, coffee, and slang; therefore he 
should not—he really should not—have said of his heroine that 
she was “at the end of her forces”! 

Of a very different type is Her Own Counsel. It may be called 
a thoroughly good novel, one written with a distinct purpose on 
a definite plan, never lost sight of from the first page to tne last. 
We presume the author is a woman; many passages in the book 
appear to indicate the fact ; and if it is so, she must be a woman of 
an unusual bent of thought, and possessing a very nice sense of 
honour. The key-note of the story is struck in the first pages, 
when Hargrave Connington sees at the Royal Academy the 
picture of the year—Medea, by Ralph Curtis—* Not the conven- 
tional conception of Medea . . . but the fair queen of Morris’s 
Jason.” We have a graphic description of the picture, ending 
with these words :— 

But most wonderful of all were the lovely face and figure of Medea as 
she stood erect, the “bright flush ” on her face, and the * proud words and 
passionate ” on her lips, looking over the dark sea for the dawn, noting 
nothing of the sisters, thinking nought of the “dead man laid thereby,” 
only triumphant as the “doer of a happy deed” which was to bring Jason 
her conquering king, his conqueror love to meet. 


Connington is much impressed by the “ passionless cruelty of 
that utter ignoring of her victims’ agony in Medea’s own exult- 
ing joy,” and hears with astonishment that he beholds the portrait 
of the artist’s own fair daughter Eleanor. Shortly afterwards he 
is introduced to Miss Curtis and overhears her question to a 
friend “ Who is Mr. Connington ?” and the friend’s reply, “ Really, 
I don’t know.” Hargrave Connington himself knew nothing of 
his birth or parentage, and felt very bitterly on the subject. It 
had been his constant endeavour to obtain some trace of his 
family, but he had little to guide him in his search. An old 
lawyer, professedly acting for clients whom he declined to name, 
had given him first a good education and then a fair allowance. 
From this man Hargrave learned that his mother was dead, and 
he received a curious old ring which he was told had been hers. 
Then the old lawyer himself died very suddenly and the mystery 
seemed to be more impenetrable than ever. His introduction to 
Miss Curtis is followed by a visit to her father’s studio and the 
discovery that he has fallen in love with the painter’s daughter. 
Ralph Curtis has brought up this girl to be entirely selfish, to 
think first of her own beauty, to value only such things as could 


enhance it, and to shun every emotion that might leave a line of | : 
: y | | To understand all this, and to show what Mr. Salmoné’s work 


care on the perfect face. His wife had deserted him for a lover 


after little more than twelve months of married life; he had | 


never forgiven her, nor could he forgive Eleanor for being her 
daughter. Systematically he schemes, therefore, to destroy all senti~ 


proof of considerable knowledge of human nature. Some faults 
there are, of course; but they are trivial errors, and perhaps the 
most serious is the introduction of the well-worn heart ion 
that destroys so many women—in books! 

In The Luck of the House we have before us the good, old- 
fashioned novel of the family type—very pleasant withal and 
fitable reading. The style is easy, and the characters, though not 
highly coloured, have a photographic distinctness. The plot is con- 
ventional. We have the lovely golden-haired maiden, brought up as 
an heiress and reduced to penury by a thoughtless father’s specula- 
tions and suicide. We have the mercenary lover who wooed the 
girl in the day of her wealth and deserted her in the hour of her 
poverty and sorrow. Then the stern middle-aged widower, who 
falls in love with her, induces her to become governess to his un- 
ruly daughter, and finally marries her. The usual misunder-. 
standings arise, aided and abetted by the wicked brother of the 
first wife and the mercenary lover, who hopes to find a rich wife 
in the unruly daughter. It would be unfair to reveal more of the 
story, and so destroy the interest of readers; but we must touch 
upon the character of Lady Valencia Gilderoy, which is quite the 
best done thing in the book. This woman, with her independent 
ways, her boldness of speech, her warmth of heart and keen sense 
of honour, and her passionate, constant love, “through evil 
report and good report,” for the man who was so entirely un- 
worthy of her, draws very near to our hearts, and stands out 
vividly from the group of ordinary beings who make up the rest 
of the dramatis persone. The scene of the story is laid in the 
neighbourhood of Dunkeld, and the book is enriched with 
numerous spirited little woodcuts of mountain and river, ruined 
castle and lonely lake, in that romantic country. 


A NEW ARABIC LEXICON.* 


A* Arabic-English Lexicon, in a single volume of moderate 
size, is certainly a desideratum for English students ; and, 
considering how important to us Arabic has become since our 
occupation of Egypt, it is surprising that no English scholar 
should ere now have undertaken to supply the want. The mate- 
rials for a good Arabic dictionary, as regards quantity, are 
certainly not lacking. The difficulty will always lie in the selec- 
tion of what is practically needful and what may be omitted as 
obsolete. The late Edward Lane’s great Dictionary, down to the 
close of the letter M (for the concluding sections have not yet 
appeared) runs to 2,700 pages, large quarto, in triple columns. 
As a needful supplement to this, the late Professor Dozy pub- 
lished, also in large quarto, his Supplément aux Dictionnaires 
Arabes, a work that extends to over 1,700 pages, and contains 
words and significations not found in Lane. It is, of course, 
physically impossible to print the contents of between four and 
tive thousand quarto pages so as to form a handy volume of 8vo. 
size. Besides condensation of matter, therefore, considerable 
omissions must perforce be made. 

Mr. Habeeb Salmoné, Arabic lecturer in University College, 
has made a gallant attempt at supplying the want, and his 
Arabic-English Dictionary is a marvel of ingenuity. It is, how- 
ever, to be feared that the system he has adopted is far too in- 
genious and complicated to commend itself to students. Bya 
system of numbers (which we shall explain later on) he dispenses 
with most of the Arabic, and only the English equivalents 
are given, the student being referred to a table at the begin- 
ning of the book for the Arabic form of the word he seeks. 


attempts to accomplish, it is necessary to remind our readers 
that the dictionaries of all Semitic languages have the words 


| arranged, not in alphabetical order, but each under its respective 


ment in the girl’s nature. All religious training was forbidden, and | 
only such education given as should “ preserve her from egregious | 
blunders, and the result was all he had dreamed.” Her waking to | 


life and love is well told, and the interest never flags while we read 


how Hargrave Connington, though led to betray his love for her, | 


leaves her, determined not to bind her to an engagement, unless 
he can discover the secret of his birth, convinced as he is that 
she is incapable of real love, and values only the advantages 
which wealth and a good position in society can bring. Eleanor, 
however, who has learnt to love with all the strength of a self- 
contained nature, and who has by means of the quaint betrothal- 
ring, discovered a clue to Connington’s history, resolves at any 
cost to’ procure the neces proofs. The way in which she does 
this pe the means she employs constitute the principal dramatic 
interest in the story. Her indifference to the suffering of others, 
her insensibility to right and wrong, are very strongly set forth ; 
still more so, herrepentance and punishment. It is asad story, but 
there are gleams of brighter things in the side lights. Patey is a 
very real, practical, pleasant, little person, and Kit, her invalid 
brother, a delightfully cynical, original boy. Pathetically amusing, 
too, is the sketch of Lady Bertha Connington, the delicate young 
widow, who is condemned by her relatives-in-law to die of con- 
sumption within a given year, and lives, therefore, under the 
shadow of death, until to her surprise and delight she not only 
survives the fateful period, but takes a new lease of life and 
another husband! e writing throughout the book is above 
the average, the characters live, the feeling is refined. The 
style, if somewhat analytical, is not stilted, and the author gives 


root. Hence an Arabic dictionary consists of a series of mono- 
graphs, each discussing a root and its various derivatives. The 
arrangement of these derived forms is greatly facilitated by the 
fact that every verb (or root) in Arabic has, in addition to its 
primary form, some eight or ten secondary forms or conjugations, 
each with its regular tenses and participles; and these in most 
Arabic dictionaries are indicated by the Roman numerals I to 
X, the student supplying the required form in each case from 
his knowledge of the grammar. Thus, to take an instance, the 
root katala means “he killed,” and is the first form or conjugation 
of the verb; IL stands for the second conjugation (that is to say, 
kattala), and is the intensitive, “he massacred”; III is the third 
conjugation (Adtala), with the meaning “he warred against”; 
while, similarly, IV (i.e. akéala) is the causative, “he put to 
death”; V (i.e. takattala), “he worked himself to death”; VI 
and VIII (the forms takdtala and iktatula), “he fought”; and X 
(istaktala), “he risked his life.” All this is the regular routine 
of the Dictionary, and it will be understood how much space 18 
saved by using the Roman numerals to represent the “ forms” or 
conjugations of the verb, when it is remembered that each of 
these conjugations has its regular active and passive participles, 
with the verbal noun or infinitive, besides the tenses of the verb, 
each of which are easily recognized, and, without being specially 
mentioned in the Dictionary, can be referred back to the appro- 
priate conjugation indicated by the numerals I to X. 


* An Arabic-English Dictionary, on a New System, By H. A. Salmoné, 
Arabic Lecturer at University College, &c. London: Triibner & Co 
1890. 
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The system is a little confusing at first to beginners; but prac- 
tice soon renders it familiar, and an enormous advantage is gained 
in the saving of space by useless repetition in the compilation of 
a dictionary that is already by nature bulky beyond compare. 
Also, as will be noticed, ten typical forms or conjugations, even 
with their respective participles and infinitives, are no very heavy 
burden to the memory. This system, which is common to all 
Arabic Lexicons, Mr. Salmoné, with a view to a further economy 
of space, has greatly developed in his Dictionary. In addition to 
the ten typical verb-forms, he has adopted seventy typical forms 
of nouns, adjectives, and irregular plurals, which he places at the 
head of his work in “a Table of Arabic Derived Forms.” In the 
body of the Dictionary, instead of printing the Arabic word, only 
anumber is given referring to this Table, to which the student 
must turn to find what form of word the number in the Dic- 
tionary represents. An example will show how the plan works. 
Let us suppose we wish to find the meaning of the word Kitab, 
An elementary knowledge of the grammar will teach the student 
that the root is kataba, “he wrote.” Having found this root in 
the body of the Dictionary, the next point is to discover which of 
Mr. Salmoné’s seventy typical forms represents the word kitdd. 
After some search it is discovered that number 23 is Fv di, for in 
the Table the verb Fa’ada is taken as the example for the Forms. 
Armed with this number we must now turn back to the place in 
the Dictionary where the root Aataba occurs, and looking down 
the column till the number 23 is found, we discover that 23 
(ie. form Fi’dl, hence of root kataba, kitdb) means “ writing, book, 
volume,” &c. The plural of kitdb is indicated by the figures 
“ pl. 3, 10,” for the signification of which we must again turn to 
the Table at the beginning of the Dictionary, where 3 being the 
form Ful and 10 Fw’ul, the student will learn that “ Books” in 
Arabic are called kutb, or kutub. A simple example has been 
chosen to show the working of Mr. Salmoné’s system; it should, 
however, be stated that the seventy “ Derived Forms” registered 
in the Table are, in point of fact, quintupled, since each of the 
seventy has four additional forms, refe to under the letters 
“t, ya, yi, yit,” which indicate that certain terminations are to 
be added to the normal form. Thus, while 5 stands for Fa’il, 5 t 
is Fa’tlat and 5 yit is Fa’tliyyat, &c. 

All this is most ingenious, but one cannot help fearing far too 
complicated for daily use. In a dictionary one should be able to 
find the meaning of a word directly, not indirectly, by the use of 
tables. No ordinary memory can retain seventy forms of words 
in mind, and hence the use of the tables is necessary for every 
word that the learner may need. Mr. Salmoné is of opinion that 
his system is “ one which will most assuredly facilitate the study 
- Arabic] to tke beginner, familiarize him with the different 
orms which constitute the basis of the language, and, more- 
over, will impart to the student such a knowledge of the 
philological analysis of the language as he would only other- 
wise acquire after very trying labour and by devious paths.” 
Mr. Salmoné has naturally fallen in love with the system 
he has invented, and does not justly appreciate the very try- 
ing labour to which he eternally condemns the unfortunate 
student who may seek to learn Arabic with his Dictionary. 
For, as regards “the philological analysis of the language,” 
all this means in plain English is that every one who uses 
an Arabic dictionary must discover the root of the word 
before it can be looked out in the dictionary. This, however, is 
accomplished by an elementary knowledge of the grammar, and 
Mr. Salmoné’s Table of Forms will not help the learner to this. 
It is not of the slightest moment to remember that kati, for 
instance, is number 21 (pl. 4t, 29). What the learner who meets 
with this word for the first time should be put in a position to 
recognize is that Adti) is the nomen agentis or present participle 
of the first form of the root kataha; hence, that if he knows, or 
finds out, that kataba is the verb “to write,” he may conclude, 
without further search in the Dictionary, that kdtib means “a 
writer,” or “one who is writing”: while katabat and kuttdb are 
two forms of the irregular plural of ‘dit. The inherent im- 
practicability of Mr. Salmoné's “new svstem” is, perhaps, most 
clearly proved by the second part of his Dictionary, which is a 
little volume that must have co-t him much labour to compile 
and which purports to provide us with an English-Arabic dic- 
tionary. Here no Arabic is given, only a reference to the column 
and line of the first part (Arabic-English), where the word is 
mentioned. Let us suppose we want to learn the Arabic for 
“scribes.” First turning to Part II., under “Scribe” we find the 
reference “ 843, 313 1057, 25; 343, 59.” Turning next to column 
843 of Part 1., at line 31 we find the word “ Scribe,” and a line 
above the reference “21 (pl. 4 t, 29).” Before, however, any further 
knowledge can be gained the root must be found at the head of 
the paragraph (on a preceding page)—namely, kataba. Next, 
bearing in mind the form-number 21, the learner must turn to 
the Table at the beginning of the volume, where under 21 Fait is 
Tegistered. Ile now knows (or should know) that scribe in 
Arabic is kdtid, with a plural of the form of number 4t, which 
the Table says is Fa’alat, hence katabat; and the other plurals 
and the other words for “scribe” all have to be worked out by 
the same laborious method. Using Mr. Salmoné’s book is, in 
brief, as troublesome as working out a sum with logarithms ; and 
surely one has a right to complain when to find Scribes in a dic- 
ay is as complicated a problem as the extraction of a cube 


We have discussed Mr. Salmoné’s “new system” at some 
_ length, and shown by examples of its working how complicated 


it is in practice, in order, if possible, to induce him to change the 
“system” in a second edition. In order to test the work further, 
some pages of S. de Sacy’s Chrestomathie Arabe were read by its 
aid, and, as far as regarded the significations of the words, the 
Dictionary was found to answer fairly well to the test. It, how- 
ever, took somewhat more than three times as long to look out 
the words under Mr. Salmoné’s “new system” to what would 
have been the case had, for instance, Kazimirski’s well-known 
Dictionnaire Arabe-Frangais been used. ‘This, it need hardly be 
pointed out, is a fatal drawback, which no considerations of saving 
“a vast amount of space and expense” (to quote the preface) can 
be allowed to justify. Mr. Salmoné is perfectly right in stating 
that “the want of a suitable and practical Arabic-English 
dictionary has been keenly felt for many years.” Though his 
work, as it now stands, cannot be said to supply this want (on 
account of the objections already stated), we are quite ready to 
admit that Mr. Salmoné has here the material for producing a 
dictionary that would answer most ordinary requirements, and 
be at the same time “comprehensive, handy, and cheap.” In the 
present publication nearly a quarter of the available space is 
wasted by each of the two columns on the page being printed 
with quarter-margin blank. This presumably is done to render 
more prominent the root-word which heads each article ; but this 
prominence might equally well be effected by the use of a different 
type. To make bis Dictionary practically useful, Mr. Salmoné must 
consent to abandon his “new system.” The learner must find 
“ kati, pl. katabah and kutub,” under the root-word kataba, and 
not merely the reference figures “21, pl. 4t, 29.” Further, im 
his English-Arabic part Mr. Salmoné must give himself the trouble 
to print “Scribe, x. Katib, Nastkh, Syill,” and not merely 
“843, 313 1057, 25; 343, so.” The use of type of different sizes 
would, we feel convinced, enable all this to be effected, and still 
the Arabic-English Dictionary be kept within the limits of a 
single volume. 

The work as it at present stands is a monument of misplaced 
ingenuity. All our Arabic Lexicons suffer from the inherent 
defect that, directly or indirectly, they have been compiled and 
are translations from the works of the native lexicographers ; in 
other words, that they are translations of dictionaries of synonyms, 
instead of registers of the meanings of words as deduced from the 
usage of great writers. Every student of Arabic knows how 
rarely the exact shade of meaning, which the context would re- 
quire, is to be found in the Lexicon. The special signification has 
almost invariably to be deduced from cognate words and similar 
constructions. In all previously published dictionaries the words 
at least were there for comparison; but with Mr. Salmoaé, when 
we ask him for a word, we receive the poor comfort of a number 
and a reference. 


THE ABBEY OF ST. THOMAS, DUBLIN.* 


A SPECIAL interest attaches to the Register of the Abbey of 
St. Thomas the Martyr, at Dublin, as the oldest volume of 
the kind now extant relating to the Anglo-Norman settlement of 
Ireland. It consists of transcripts, made probably towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, of documents belonging to the 
first hundred years of the house which was fouaded by Henry IL., 
in 1177, for Augustinian canons of the Order of St. Victor. Our 
sources of information as to the history of the Norman adven- 
turers in Ireland are few, and the Register presents us with 
several welcome details, Many names with which Giraldus 
Cambrensis has made us familiar will be found both in the 
charters themselves and in the attestations. Among the docu- 
ments connected with Hugh de Lacy the elder, the conqueror of 
Meath, is a decree settling a dispute between the canons of 
St. Thomas’s and the monks of the Cistercian Abbey of Bective 
concerning the right to his body. It was a matter of no small 
importance to a religious house that its church should be the 
burying-place of some great families. A memorandum on the 
family ot Hugh and his wife Roeis traces the descent of Meath 
to two coheiresses, the elder of whom married John de Verdun, 
son of Theobald “ Pincerna” and his wife Roeis de Verdun. This 
Theobald, the son of Hervey Walter of Amounderness and brother 
of Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury, was the first butler 
of Ireland, and became the ancestor of the Earls of Ormonde. 
Another genealogical memorandum on the family of Adam de 
Hereford, trom which the abbey received many benefactions, states 
that Richard FitzGilbert, Earl of Pembroke, called Strongbow, 
had several sons and daughters by his Irish wife, Eva, though 
she appears to have borne him one only daughter, Isabella, who 
married William Marshall; for his other daughter, Aline, the 
wife of William FitzMaurice, can scarcely have been Eva's child. 
Earl Richard's sister Basilia appears as joining in a grant with 
her first husband, Raymund Fitz William, to whom she wrote the, 
famous letter, given by Giraldus, secretly informing him of her 
brother’s death by saying that she had got rid of a troublesome 
tooth, as making a donation for the good of her husband’s soul, 
and as the wife of Geoffrey FitzRobert. Finally, we have a 
charter, in which she declares her adoption of a religious life- 
under the care of the canons, Another great lady, Beatrice, 


* Register of the Abbey of St. Thomas, Dublin, Edited by J.T. Gilbert, 
F.S.A., M.R.I.A. Published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
London: printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office by Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 1889. 
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sister of Theobald Walter, comes before us as offering a grant on 
the altar of St. Thomas at the burial of her husband, Thomas de 
Hereford; she afterwards married Hugh Purcel, who survived 
her. Two documents are attested by Giraldus Cambrensis, one a 
grant from his brother, Philip de Barri, the other an agreement 
relating to the church of Moon in Kildare. This agreement refers 
to a decree of Innocent III., and was therefore probably attested 
by Giraldus in the summer of 1199, when, as he records, he spent 
three weeks in Ireland, in order to take counsel with Meiler, the 
justiciary, and other great lords of the country, his relations. 
Apart from notices of persons and the lands which they held, 
these documents do not strike us as particularly interesting. We 
may, however, call attention to an agreement dated 1263 between 
the Archbishop of Armagh and the clergy of the diocese of 
Meath on the subject of metropolitical visitations, to a curious 
grant of a lodging in Castledermot for the use of the abbot of 
St. Thomas's, to the conveyance by the patron of his rights over 
a small religious house at Enniscorthy, in Wexford, to the abbey, 
and to the ordinances of Richard de la Corner, Bishop of Meath, 
for the erection of certain vicarages. The Register, which was 
largely used by Sir James Ware, has been edited from the MS. 
in the Bodleian Library in a satisfactory manner by Mr. J. T. 
Gilbert, who, as many of our readers will not need to be re- 
minded, has already done good work in the same series on docu- 
ments illustrating the history of Ireland. Only a few of the 
charters printed here are dated; we should have been glad if the 
editor had, whenever he found it possible, noted the limits of 
date within which the undated charters must have been granted. 


EMINENT MERCHANT TAYLORS.* 


R. CLODE is on firmer ground when compiling the lives 
of eminent members of the Merchant Taylors’ Company 
than he was when in a former volume he laboured to show that 
a Company is a Guild, and that the Guild “ was once, asthe Ward 
is now, an unit of London government.” Such an attempt could 
not but fail after occupying an unduly protracted space. But in 
the present volume, which concludes what is in some respects a 
monumental work, there are no subjects touched upon of a con- 
troversial character; and even in detailing the lives of those 
unhappy Taylors who, under Queen Mary, had to trim, like 
Hilles, or show open hostility to the Reformation, like White, 
Mr. Clode preserves an impartiality of tone which many a greater 
historian might envy. Ilis book is, however, too much of a com- 
pilation and too little of a continuous narrative to be altogether 
easy reading; and Mr. Clode must not be surprised if the wealth 
of original material he has here gathered and left undigested 
should prove a mine of information to a lower class of compilers, 
who will show but scant courtesy to the industry and research of 
the first collector. The biography of Sir Oliver Ingham is dragged 
in perhaps, as Sir Oliver was not a member of the Company, 
whose connexion with him chiefly consisted in the fact that they 
bought and occupied his London house in 1331. But we are 
glad to learn a few particulars about a knight who was sometime 
— to Edward Ill. He was summoned to Parliament as 
rd Ingham in 1327, and was one of those arrested in 1330 with 
Mortimer. Nevertheless, he was speedily released, and shortly 
afterwards departed from England to assume the government of 
Acquitaine. The Taylors bought his house, and have occupied 
it ever since. In those days a great mansion on the north-east 
side of the city, a little beyond the busy market-places which 
bordered the quays, had ample space in which to surround itself with 
gardens and pleasure-grounds. In this particular corner we may 
recall the houses at different times of the Outwich family, of 
Crosby, of the Prioress of St. Helen's, of the Greshams and 
others. Lord Ingham had stables, barns, vineries, and fountains. 
Mr. Clode next gives us a brief chapter about Sir John Hawkwood, 
whom he claims “for the Guild,” on what would seem to be in- 
adequate grounds, which, however, may well be let pass. A 
curious note might be made on a remark of Mr. Rawdon Brown’s. 
Hawkwood came to London from Sible Hedingham, in Essex, 
where his father was a tanner, and probably a vassal of the great 
fighting family of Vere. It is more than a coincidence that after 
having been apprenticed in the city he was, nevertheless, im- 
pressed for service in the French war, and it would not be 
hazarding too much to conjecture that he had not attained that 
freedom of a year and a day which enabled a London citizen to 
defy a country master. The point might be worth raising in 
other cases, too; but as to Hawkwood, we only know that he was 
a London apprentice and went abroad. The records of the Com- 
pany do not extend far enough back to afford us any more definite 
information. 

On the whole, it is satisfactory to come down to 1498, the year 
when the Merchant Taylors produced their first Lord Mayor. 
This was Sir John Percyvale, knighted by Henry VII. in Hornsey 
Park after the battle of Stoke (in 1487 not 1587, the date given 
by Mr. Clode). Percyvale owed his first great civic advance- 
ment to Sir Henry Colet, whose “Carver” he was during the 
year of his mayoralty, and who “ drank to him as Sheriff for the 
ensuing year, bade him cover his head, come up to the higher table 
on the dais now standing in the Hall, and join the party as one 
of the guests.” When he became mayor in due course his com- 


* The Early History of the Guild of Merchant Taylors. Part II. By 
Charles M. Clode. London: Harrison & Sons. 


pany were puzzled what allowance should be made him from the 
Common Box, as they had no precedent to guide them. Ulti. 
mately they gave him 4o/., and paid certain expenses besides 
amounting to 7/. 4s. They also lent for his feast gilt and parcel 
gilt basins and ewers, pots and bowls, as well as a sword with 
three scabbards and eight trumpet banners. Mr. Clode gives 
full and interesting particulars of the charitable foundations 
of Sir John and his wife, and traces the history of each of them 
to the present day. 

This volume contains much that is important as to the critical 
times which preceded and succeeded the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth. White, the founder of St. John’s College, Oxford, was 
a Taylor, and was lord mayor in the year of Lady Jane Grey's 
brief reign as Queen. His sympathies were all with the oppo- 
site party, and he was knighted the day after Mary’s coronation, 
Richard Hilles, his contemporary, and the founder of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, was also a Taylor, but of the opposite political 
faction. He trimmed his sails as best he could during the per. 
secutions, but passed a short time in exile. Mr. Clode occupies 
some space with an account of his conduct and his troubles, and 
a continuous narrative might easily be woven from the facts 
here thrown together with too little attempt at literary form. The 
troubles of a Taylor under the Tudors might be made enter- 
taining enough. Another curious episode of the times will be 
found in the chapter on Hunn, a Taylor, whose murder, or suicide, 
in the Lollards’ Tower at St. Paul’s, in 1514, had far-reaching 
political consequences. There are also chapters, each containing 
original notes, about Sir William Fitzwilliam, whose memorable 
contest for the liberties of the city with Henry VII. is fully de- 
tailed ; about Sir Stephen Jenyns, the founder of Wolverhampton 
School, and lord mayor at the accession of Henry VIII.; about 
Sir William Harper, lord mayor in 1561, the founder of Bedford 
School, and the pageant at his inauguration ; about Fleetwood, 
“the honest Recorder”; and about Sir William Craven, lord mayor 
in 1610; but one heading catches and retains the attention of 
any lover of old London and its history. John Stow was a 
Taylor, and the Taylors’ arms are still on his tomb in the church 
of St. Andrew Undershaft. 

Mr. Clode seems to have gathered into this one brief 
chapter almost everything that is known about the great London 
historian. When we have added what he tells us himself about 
his father’s little holding near Austin Friars, and what Ben 
Jonson tells us about him, we have almost all the materials 
extant for his biography. Stow’s grandfather, Thomas, was a 
citizen and chandler, as was his father, both in St. Michael's, 
Cornhill, where a later Thomas Stow, presumably the brother of 
the historian, filled varions parochial offices, and lived in the 
churchyard. But John Stow, in his account of the church of the 
Austin Friars, expressly tells us that his father had a garden on 
the north side of the precincts, that he paid 6s, 6d. a year for it, 
that a summer-house stood in the garden, and that Thomas 
Cromwell, afterwards Earl of Essex, had the boundary moved, 
and the arbour with it, some twenty-two feet to the northward. 
The elder Stow was living in St. Michael’s, in 1515, when John 
was born. The future chronicler was in due time apprenticed to 
John Bulley, and in 1547 he was admitted to the freedom of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company. Two years later, in 1549, we find 
him living near Aldgate pump, and he complains that a convict 
was hanged on the pavement of the door where he then kept 
house. Another, and even more curious, memory is connected 
with Aldgate. Stow tells us that he had seen the prior of Holy 
Trinity sitting and riding among the aldermen of London, “in 
livery like unto them, saving that his habit was in shape of a 
spiritual person.” Sometime before 1585 he moved to a house in 
St. Mary Axe, which was only pulled down in 1864, and there 
resided until his death. The Taylors seem to have dealt liberally 
with him, but he was evidently in poverty during the greater 
part of his life. His books, apparently, brought some little profit 
to his widow, and she was enabled to commemorate him adequately 
in the church where he was buried. The Company first granted 
him 4/. a year, which was afterwards, in 1593, increased to 8/. 
under Dowe's benefaction, and finally, in 1600, on the motion of 
the same Dowe in favour of John Stow, a loving brother of this 
Company, who “taketh much paynes in wryting of Chronicles 
and matters of Antiquities,” the allowance was raised by 2/. more. 
Three years later King James gave him a licence to beg, which 
does not seem to have brought him in much if we may believe 
the contemporary poet cited by Thoms :— 

Add Stow’s late antiquarian pen, 
That annal’d for ungrateful men. 


Ben Jonson, in his conversations with Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, spoke of him as joking at his own poverty, and said he “ had 
monstrous observations in his Chronicle, and was of his craft a 
tailor.” His literary executor, Edmond Howes, describes him as 
tall and lean, but of a cheerful countenance; as being remark- 
able for courtesy, sober and mild. He retained the use of all his 
faculties to a good old age; and was able to boast that he had 
never written anything for gain or vain-glory, but only to record 
the truth. His avidity in collecting historical documents got 
him into trouble with the Government of Queen Elizabeth, 
when he obtained a copy of a certain Spanish manifesto which 
had been forbidden circulation in the realm. The proceedings 
and inquiries are fully detailed by Mr. Clode, who gives us 
Stow’s deposition, in which he describes himself—this is as early 


as 1568—as a “collector of cronycles.” Stow was eighty years 
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of age when he died, and was buried in the church of St. Andrew 
Undershaft. His widow placed over his grave the quaint but 
peautiful monument with which we are all so well acquainted, 
«Sui amoris testemonicum”; but it is said that, in 1732, his 
corpse was removed to make room for another. Stow’s merits 
ean hardly be exaggerated by any one who has studied the his- 
tory and topography of old London. It would seem as if the best 
ible observer had noted for us the appearance of the city 
ore its destruction, just as the best possible architect was at 
hand to reconstruct it afterwards. At atime when antiquarian 
Jore was at a discount, when old monuments were being de- 
stroyed wholesale, and when old manuscripts had become illegible 
to the new learning, Stow did not disdain to note the names on 
tombstones ; and we know, by the results of very recent research, 
that he not only obtained access to the two great repositories of 
manuscripts in the city, but was able to read the most crabbed 
writing of the twelfth or thirteenth century. It is probable 
enough that he was but grudgingly allowed to examine the 
records at the Guildhall, or the charters and terriers at St. 
Paul’s, but it is abundantly certain that he saw and made use of 
both these sources of information. Mr. Clode and his fellow 
Taylors may well be proud of the mendicant “collector of 
cronycles” whom their predecessors pensioned in St. Mary Axe. 


COLONEL MALLESON’S HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
MUTINY.—VOL. VI.* 


— were not a few civilians who in the Sepoy Mutiny 
showed that they could handle the sword as well as the 
pen. Speaking generally, the history of many populous and 
ful districts could be told under three or four distinct 
ca. There were large military stations where the regiments 
were exclusively Sepoys. At such places there was nothing but 
speech to oppose to force, and in a few hours, when grey-haired 
officers had been butchered, the treasury looted, the gaol-birds let 
loose, and the judge and magistrate shot down, every trace of 
British authority vanished for the time. In others a regiment, or 
a wing of a native regiment, was either checked in its madness or 
remained passive and neutral for a time under the resolute atti- 
tude shown by three or four Englishmen, backed by some indigo- 
planters, a few sergeants and pensioners, and possibly a naval 
contingent. At other places there were no Sepoys, and not more 
than half a dozen Englishmen; but no little anxiety was caused 
by bands of mutineers who had revolted in other districts and 
were making their way to Delhi, as well as by disappointed land- 
holders, upstart Nawabs, and all the scum and rascality of a 
native bazaar, which had only been “ coerced” by the strong arm 
of the British magistrate. The great centres of the revolt— 
Lucknow, Delhi, Allahabad, and many others—have been 
dealt with in more than one history, and Englishmen are 
not likely to forget how Arrah was held and relieved, and 
how the Punjab remained loyal. But Colonel Malleson re- 
minds us that there were other minor episodes in that event- 
ful year which, overshadowed by military operations on an 
aapesing scale or by successes won against overwhelming 
odds, equally deserve commemoration and praise. Accord- 
ingly, this sixth volume is mainly devoted to a notice of 
civil officers and unofficial Englishmen who either contrived 
to maintain authority during the four months intervening 
between the outbreak at Meerut and the capture of Delhi, 
or who, if dispossessed for a time, very soon returned and 
with a small force collected the revenue and restored order. 
We have also a notice of several native chiefs, Hindus and 
Mohammedans, whose loyalty was severely tried and who never 
failed. Both these objects are praiseworthy, and they are elo- 
quent testimonials to the strong rather than the weak points of 
our administration. Rarely has a foreign rule been so tested in 
all its parts and functions, and never has it come out so well. But 
if Colonel Malleson’s work is, as the author intends and hopes, to 
serve as a record to which Englishmen in the twentieth century 
may refer with confidence to find out who defended one town, 
who raised volunteer cavalry at another, and who, when hard 
pressed himself, sent aid to a neighbouring magistrate in a 
third district, it will be very necessary to correct the following 
errors. A Mr. Cockburn is said to have done well in Eastern 
Bengal. In the narrative and in the index and in other papers 
Wwe can only find mention of one gentleman of this name, and he 
was a Commissioner, not in Bengal at all, but in Orissa. He was 
the son of the Scotch judge, the contemporary of Fullarton and 
Jeffrey. At p. 42 Colonel Malleson records his belief that Mr. 
Lind is still alive. Mr. Lind has been dead these two years, and 
a short but accurate obituary notice of his good conduct at 
Benares and elsewhere was duly given in the Zzmes. At p. 55 it 
is recorded that two hundred Goorkhas were to be sent from 
Khatmandhu to Goruckpore by the British Resident in Nepal. So 
they were, but the Resident at that time was not, as stated, 
General the Hon. Sir Henry Ramsay, but Major Ramsay. The first- 
named oflicer was for many yearsthe Commissioner of the Non-Regu- 
* Kaye's and Malleson’s History of the Indian Mutiny eof 1857-8. 
Edited by Colonel Malleson, C.S.I. Vol VI. By Colonel Malleson, C.S.1. 
With an Analytical Index by Frederic Pincott, Member of the Royal 
gr nga and a Map. Cabinet edition, London: W. H. Allen & 


lation Province of Kumaon, and he never left it. He was not at any 
time of his service in what is known as political employ. A few 
ages later the mutiny of the troops at Gwalior is mentioned as 
if it had taken place soon after the outbreak of 1857. It did not 
occur till June 1858; and though not unimportant, as showing 
that the Prince could behave loyally while his troops ran riot, it 
has been erroneously spoken of by other authors as if it had been 
one of the turning-points of the struggle. At p. 132 Sir Alfred 
Lyall is mentioned as if he were still in India holding the office 
of Secretary in the Foreign Department. With a very little 
trouble Colonel Malleson could have ascertained that Sir Alfred 
Lyall passed from the Foreign Secretaryship to the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the North-West Provinces, held that appoint- 
ment for five years, and is now one of the members of the Indian 
Council at Westminster. Again, in the account of the chieftains 
of Rajputana, written with remarkable conciseness and otherwise 
accurate, we are informed that, of the eighteen princes of that 
ancient race, all are pure Rajputs except the Nawab of Tonk, who 
isa Mohammedan. A reference to the author’s own work on the 
Native States of India published in 1875, to say nothing of Sir 
Charles Aitchison’s Treaties, would have shown that the chiefs 
of Bhurtpore and Dholepore are Jats and not Rajputs at all. 
Further, we have lately noticed in Colonel Malleson and other 
well-known writers a disposition to dispose of very difficult and 
controversial points in Indian administration by the use of de- 
preciatory and contemptuous epithets, as if such questions had 
been so completely settled that there was nothing to be said on 
the other ah More than once we are warned that the cele- 
brated system of collecting the revenue by the heads of village 
communities, for whom so much has been done by British officers 
and about which so much has been well written by the late 
Sir Henry Maine, was an unmitigated evil. It is spoken of as a 
hard-and-fast line. Its authors are full of cut-and-dried ideas. 
It is inapplicable to an Eastern people. And, finally, it becomes 
the “ detested Thomasonian system” that drives chiefs to revolt. 
Now the system of collecting revenue due from cultivating 
co-parcenary tenants, through Head-men styled Lumberdars, 
who had their well-defined liabilities, rights, and privileges, 
may have had its defects. Very possibly in some instances 
the old hereditary tenants were ousted by judgment-creditors or 
moneylenders. ‘The old acres were purchased by new men with 
sharper intellects and more ready money. The village com- 
munities could only be preserved by the minutest care and 
attention on the part of Collectors trained in the school of Robert 
Bird, Thomason, Montgomery, and Lawrence. It may be, too, 
that the village system, with its admirable record of all rights 
and interests in the land, its accurate maps, its marvellous arra 
of statistics, required to be constantly nursed and protected. 
The introduction of a foreign element loosened the whole fabric. 
It left no room for the ivee play of social forces. It was some- 
what primitive and patriarchal. But it is quite certain that it 
was native and original. We found it there and we rescued it 
from decay, fenced it in, and made it work in quiet times to the 
contentment of the people. Its fall in the Mutiny, or rather in 
the anarchy which followed on the temporary triumph of the 
soldiers, proved that the British Government has to rely for its 
stability on landholders of position and power, though these may 
sometimes use both these advantages to override the interests 
which the other parties have in the soil. The plan of creating 
or recognizing big landlords, who are termed Zemindars in one 
province and Talukdars in another, has its obvious uses durin 
critical and troublous times. And it is, at any rate, unfair to tal 
of the Settlement of the North-West Provinces as if it had been the 
main cause of the disasters of 1857. Ilow the minor chiefs of 
Bundeleund could possibly be aggrieved by it when they were 
not only not under the Thomason rule, but were many of them 
virtually independent and free to make their own arrangements 
for the collection of their own revenue, is not attempted to be 
shown. That Colonel Malleson should not be sparing of praise 
to magistrates who, with very small forces at their disposal, 
conciliated the wavering, hanged the rebellious, and confirmed the 
loyal natives, may be all very well. But he will hardly do 
more than raise a smile when, in commemorating the activity of 
two very plucky indigo planters, he says that one was to the 
other what Berthier was to Napoleon. ‘This sort of expression is 
calculated to make history ridiculous. 

Colonel Malleson asks for indulgence if he has omitted any 
details in his accounts of the various officers who in Meerut and 
the adjoining districts, in Western and Eastern Bengal, and at 
the Presidency of Calcutta, were active and successful in main- 
taining or restoring order. One omission appears unaccountable. 
There is a populous and highly cultivated district in Bengal, rich 
in resources, important as the line of communication between 
the new and the old capitals of the province both by land and 
water, and studded with the factories of Englishmen engaged 
in commercial enterprises. At the headquarters of this dis- 
trict there were in 1857 some military police called Nujeebs, 
attached to the department of the Commissioner for the su 
pression of Dacoity or gang robbery. They were some thirty in 
number, all armed and warlike, all natives of the Upper Pro- 
vinces, and together more than a match for three hundred, or 
even three thousand, of the ordinary Bengal police. Late one 
night in July information was given to the magistrate of this 
district that the head of these Nujeebs was in treasonable corre- 
spondence with one disaffected regiment at Moorshedabad, and 
with another that had openly mutinied and murdered its officers 
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‘at Allahabad. There were only six Englishmen in the station, 
though there may have been a hundred and more in isolated 
positions amidst a credulous and fanatical population of Moham- 
medans scattered all over the interior of the district. On re- 
-ceiving information of what would have been an outbreak, to 
be followed by the usual loot of the treasury and opening of 
the gaol, the magistrate, accompanied by only four other Eng- 
lishmen, pistols in hand, came down on the guard of Nujeebs, 
disarmed, and arrested the whole body. The ringleaders were 
arraigned, tried, and convicted by the Judge of the district, armed 
with powers of life and death under a special Act of the Legisla- 
‘ture. Their leader was hanged at four cross-roads near the prin- 
cipal bazaar. Two others, sentenced to transportation for life, 
hanged themselves in prison. The other Nujeebs were kept under 
restraint for nearly a year and a half, and when all was quiet 
were released and sent to their homes. The sacrifice of one life 
preserved the peace of a large district during a time when 
-emissaries from the Upper Provinces and the revolts of Sepoys 
in two other districts of Eastern Bengal were disturbing a popu- 
ation which, if unwarlike, was largely composed of excitable 
Mussulmans and of that peculiar sect, the Mohammedan Ferazis. 
The magistrate was the late Mr. Edmund Weldon Molony. 
Colonel Malleson, besides taking no notice of an act of executive 
vigour which was duly reported in the Mutiny papers presented 
to Parliament, does not even mention this gentleman’s name. To 
make up for this omission, in his account of the station where the 
above little episode occurred, he places two gentlemen in re- 
‘sponsible positions who at that very time were not within a 
hundred miles of the place. 
We can speak with more satisfaction of the summary of events 
that happened in Scinde and in Rajputana. How Sir Bartle 
Frere kept open the communication between the valley of the 
Indus, the Bombay Presidency, and the Punjab, will doubtless be 
‘told at Jength when his life is written. Other native chiefs were 
oo from motives of self-interest, some owing to the 
admirable tact and firmness displayed by the Political Agent or 
Resident at their Courts, and some from a feeling of gratitude to 
that strong and beneficent Power which had intervened forty 
years before to save them from the plundering Mahrattas. Stress 
may be laid on these points because the conduct of princes at 
that critical time ought to dispose finally of the oft-repeated 
‘fiction that the policy of Lord Dalhousie had outraged the 
feelings, overridden the claims, and excited the antagonism of all 
the principal Rajas and Nawabs in Upper and Central India. 
Scindia was haved when his army rebelled. There is something 
to be said in defence of Holkar. The chief of Dhar very foolishly 
rebelled, and his estate was confiscated. It was a part of Lord 
—a famous policy to restore it to the half-brother of the 
revolted chief. Amongst the ancient houses of Rajputana there 
was not a Chief who did not distinguish himself in some way or 
other, by supplying carriage, sheltering fugitives, and resisting 
mutineers. The typical Indian prince, in fact, is put to divers 
and different uses by pamphleteers. Sometimes he is a wicked 
“oppressor who ought not to be permitted to reign. At others 
‘the is a beneficent and high-minded ruler. Natives in swarms 
-emigrate from British territories to increase the number of his 
subjects, and to take up his waste lands. His rule has all the 
sterling advantages of British administration, combined with 
some Oriental peculiarities which natives rather like. At one 
riod he is supposed to be brooding over his wrongs and insults, 
iding his time for revenge. At another he is so loyal that we 
may almost trust our provinces to his keeping if our own troops 
are required on the frontier. Colonel Malleson has conclusively 
‘shown that, in the year 1857, by far the greater number of our 
feudatories and tributaries had no wish to be rid of the Paramount 
Power. 
We have one more word, and it relates, not to the conduct of 
, apa but to the old story of the transliteration of Oriental names. 
e agree with Colonel Malleson that much of the old-fashioned 
spelling is haphazardous and not scientific. As a general rule, 
something is to be said for spelling ordinary names as they would 
be written in the native vernacular of the province. But there 
“are some well-known places which ought not to be rechristened. 
Nothing is gained by substituting Banaras for the historical and 
sacred Benares. And when Colonel Malleson writes that a 
traveller speaking to natives finds they understand him when he 
‘pronounces names as they are spelt in guide-books compiled by 
purists in spelling, does he ever try to realize the vacant stare of 
-any inhabitant of the Province of Behar who might be asked to 
show a wandering Englishman the way to the town of Munger ? 
The Imperial Gazetteer, and most people, call this place 
-Monghyr. 


JOINTS IN OUR SOCIAL ARMOUR.* 


OINTS in Our Social Armour is the title of a volume of 

essays by Mr. J. Runciman, whose name will be familiar to 
some of our readers as the author of Skippers and Shellbacks. We 
maturally look first for an essay on the sea, and find a capital, 
breezily-written account of how to spend a holiday at sea, and 
‘how enjoyable such a holiday is, though we do not quite see our 
way to becoming passengers on board of a square-rigged vessel 


* Joints in Our Social Armour, By J.Runciman. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1890. 


such as the writer describes without being carried beyond the 
limits of any ordinary vacation. Equally stirring to the pulses arp 
“Going a-Walking,” and “A Rhapsody of Summer.” Jy 
“ Seasonable Nonsense,” instead of the light Dickens-and-water 
Christmas talk which we expected, we find a terribly earnest 
paper; indeed, Mr. Runciman is terribly in earnest in the greater 
part of this volume, especially in the several articles on “ Drink” 
He is eminently practical, withal; and not satisfied with de. 
scribing and deploring the effects of drunkenness, he gives us g 
recipe which he warrants to cure the most hardened dipsomanige 
within a week. Let us hope that few of his readers will need 
to try it. 

We sympathize with a scathing denunciation of the cruelty of 
coursing as at present conducted, which is nothing more than a 
cruel slaughter of hares for the benefit of bookmakers, and the 
demoralization of all concerned in it. The effect of the essay on 
“ Discipline” is oddly weakened by a large part of it bei 
devoted to a description of the horrors practised by various 
autocrats to enforce it, so that the impression left on the reader's 
mind is that government is a choice between Polish anarchy and 
Russian despotism; and we must seriously take exception to 
Mr. Runciman’s fulminations against “ slang,” which is often 
resorted to by Englishmen merely through dread of expressing 
noble sentiments or in any way wearing their hearts upon their 
sleeves. Moreover, when Mr. Runciman denounces “ a micro- 
cephalous youth” for calling a man a ‘Johnnie,’” he is merely 
substituting one kind of slang for another. Slang may sound 
unattractive to him; but has he ever considered how it would 
sound to hear a number of young men, in a club smoking-room, 
for instance, talking to one another in leading-article English? 
He surely would sigh for Ivan the Terrible to discipline such a 
set of young prigs. An Englishman in very many cases resorts 
to slang because he does not wish to display the depth of his 
feelings. Let us see what Thackeray says on the subject. When 
Warrington meets Pendennis after the Long Vacation, “ the 

air greeted each other with the rough cordiality which young 

nglishmen use one to another, and which carries a deal of 
warmth under its rude exterior. ‘ Been in Switzerland?’ asks 
Pen. ‘ Yes,’ says Warrington. ‘ Couldn’t find a bit of tobacco 
fit to smoke till I got to Strasburg, where I got some caporal.’ 
The man’s mind is full, very likely, of the great sights which he 
has seen, of the great emotions with which the vast works of 
Nature have inspired it. But his enthusiasm is too coy to show 
itself even to his closest friend, and he veils it with a cloud of 
tobacco, He will speak more fully of confidential evenings, 
however; and write frankly and fully about that which he is shy 
of saying.” 

Let Mr. Runciman be of good cheer; the English language 
will survive the assaults of the “dog-collared, tight-coated, 
horsey youth” whom his soul abhors. In a few years—a mere 
nothing in the life of a language—the slang of Queen Victoria's 
reign will be as dead, and will require as mach explanation, 
elucidation, and learned comment and research to enable men to 
understand it as that of Queen Elizabeth’s does now. 

We have not quoted even the titles of all Mr. Runciman’s 
essays ; but they are all wholesome in tone, and show a hearty 
love of the open air and of outdoor amusement, in spite of his 
well-deserved strictures on various forms of so-called “sport,” 
while sometimes, notably in the Essay on “Genius and Re- 
spectability,” he touches the higher notes of feeling. We have 
said that he often is very much in earnest ; but this, in our eyes, 
is no fault, for we are old-fashioned enough to believe that, 
unless a man is really in earnest, it is impossible for him to 
produce good work. 


NEW MUSIC. 


T is rare, indeed, that really good easy music is composed ex- 
pressly for the schoolroom. As a rule, this class of music 
usually consists in arrangements, or better, as Rossini onc? ob- 
served, “disarrangements” of popular opera tunes, or a few of 
the minor sonatas of Mozart and Beethoven with the difficult 
passages left out. Messrs. Forsyth Brothers, of Regent Circus, 
have supplied the want so universally felt, and have recently pub- 
lished a number of excellent pieces written for beginners. These 
pieces are not only tunesome and original, but are skilfully 
graduated. “School Songs” for equal voices in unison and two 
or three parts, edited by Mr. Frederick N. Lihr, are very pretty 
and easy, and will be welcomed by all teachers. They consist 
of songs, &c., by well-known composers, and have been care- 
fully selected and arranged for young voices. “ Holiday Album 
by Fritz Spinder, is a collection of six melodious and_ easy 
ianoforte pieces well adapted for school teaching. “ Bright 
lowers,” by Ileinrich is a series of half a dozen 
melodious pieces well arranged for children’s fingering, and to 
these may be added yet another group of six easy pieces by the 
same composer, of which “A Dream of Beauty” and “ Spring 
Time” are decidedly the best. 

Seven pieces by Mr. Max Mayer can be also warmly recom- 
mended. They are in semi-classical style, and are delightfully 
graceful and far superior to the usual showy pieces which 
amateurs practise, to the vexation of spirit of their neighbours: 


pieces of the “ Priére d’une Vierge” class, for instance, with a 
clap-trap melody varied through all the scale exereises. It is @ 
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svholesome sign that at last this kind of tiresome music is going 
out of fashion, and is being replaced by music in every way better 
calculated to improve both the taste and “fingering” of young 
musicians. 

From Messrs. Marriott & Williams we receive a graceful and 
well-harmonized song by Mildred Smiles, entitled “Love the 
Steersman.” It is written in a low key, and will suit a contralto 
soice. The melody is pathetic, and the words much above the 
average. 

Messrs. Ricordi have issued a new series of twelve songs, by 
F. Paoli Tosti, one of them distinctly characteristic of a composer 
who invariably selects good words, and whose music is never 

or commonplace. Of the twelve arias included in this 
volume, none are prettier than “ Si vous saviez,” “ Lasciali dir,” and 
the setting of “Guitare,” a well-known poem by Victor Hugo. 
Six Romances for pianoforte by the popular pianist Carlo 
AlJbanesi are meritorious, and Nos. 3 and 4 are exceptionally 
original and pleasing. 

Signor Denza’s “ Ave Maria,” arranged in all the vocal keys, is 
an extremely pretty drawing-room romanza, of a style which is 
now very popular in Italy. By the same graceful composer is 
“Le Reveil,” with very pretty words by Marceline-Desbordes- 
Valmore. We have also an original and taking barcarole— 
“Pourquoi tardez-vous ? ”—in which Signor Denza is at his best, 
and almost up to the mark of that remarkable production of his 
earlier years, “Finiculi Finicula,” which has become one of the 
aational songs of the Neapolitan provinces, and is as popular in 
the streets ff lanien and New York as it is in Santa Lucia and 
the Chiaja. 

“The Flower of Love” (J. & J. Hopkinson) is one of Mr. 
A. Wellesley Batson’s very best songs. It has a well-harmonized 
accompaniment, and the melody is original and graceful. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES.* 


MERICAN antiquities are not a popular topic even in 
America. The living world there is too much concerned 
‘with the present and the future to interest itself much ina 
remote, obscure, and alien past. Colonial days are the antiquity 
of the American. Meanwhile the desire to “ know what cannot 
be known, and would be unimportant if it were known,” as 
Mommsen severely says, has drawn antiquaries to the field of 
the New World. Here we are almost in a separate planet, so 
isolated was the continent from Asia and Europe. Antiquaries 
have here a happy hunting-ground; here they have found the 
“Children of the Lost Footsteps,” the Ten Tribes, the lost At- 
Jantis, the Welsh of Madoc, St. Thomas, the Toltecs, and a 
number of other mythical or semi-mythical persons and peoples. 
Dr. Brinton, the author of Essays of an Americanist, is not one 
of these wild and credulous discoverers, but a linguist ; 
His accents, in Greek, 
Are sadly to seek, 


however; and a diligent collector of all that can illustrate his 
topic. His essays touch on ethnology and archzology, mythology 
and folk-lore, systems of writing, and language. Originally com- 
posed at various times and for divers purposes, the essays are not 
always quite consistent, as we shall show in one instance; but 
they are all interesting. A protest may be uttered against his 
treatment of a modern mythological school—the historical, or 
anthropological, or folk-lorist, or Hottentot, as named by its 
friends or enemies. Dr. Brinton begins, doubtless in all good 
‘faith, by misrepresenting its ideas. He says, “ The newest theory 
4s that myths mean nothing at all; that they are merely funny 
or fearsome stories, and never mean much more; and that at 
first they were not told of anybody in particular, nor about any- 
thing in particular.” Probably no man has ever held this “ new 
theory” outside of an idiot asylum. Most myths, the bulk of 
myths, are etiological. They are imaginative endeavours to ex- 
plain something, to give a reason why. It is an unscientific reason, 
appealing to fancies which are nebulous and credulous, but still it is 
areason. The beginnings of the world and of man, the nature of 
things, the markings and habits of animals, the origins of ritual 
observances, the separation of tribes, the first appearance of the 
Arts, the commencements of customs and laws, all these are 
accounted for in myths, Nobody says they “mean nothing at 
all.” Probably Dr. Brinton is confusing myths with Mérchen. 
These are not usually «etiological ; they pretend to explain nothing, 
their heroes are commonly anonymous, or, if named, the names 
shift, and any well-known personality, real or legendary, attracts 
the pre-existing Mérchen into his cycle. For this reason, the 
names are usually of very small value, and one name, such as 
that of Achilles, receives at least eight or nine different ex- 
lanations from different philologists. Mannhardt and others 
ave made all this clear enough, except to a linguistic opponent 
dike Dr. Brinton. He declares that the new school deny to 
Savages “a joy in light and existence, a dread of death and 
darkness, love of family and country,” and so on, while they brand 
even the divine legends of cultivated nations as but the 
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later growths of “ myths, cruel, puerile, obscene, like the fancies 
of the savage myth-makers from which they sprang.” Dr. Brinton 
has not, apparently, taken the trouble to read the essay from 
which he quotes. Its author is not speaking of all myths, but of 
the savage and repulsive element in myths. Even the very 
lowest savages have gods more or less benevolent, friendly, con- 
cerned about morality. The Jekyll as well as the Hyde of myth 
is present everywhere. But the new school accounts for the 
Hyde in Greek, or Indian, or Egyptian myths, as a survival from 
what is stupid, cruel, and obscene in savagery, while what is fair 
and noble in myth is a development by the Greeks, or Scandina- 
vians, or others of that beauty and excellence which are not 
wholly absent even from the minds of Bushmen or Murri. The 
proportion of Hyde to Jekyll, however, is far greater in the 
myths of the backward peoples. Dr. Brinton really knows this 
as well as we do. “To one familiar with native American 
myths,” he says, “this one” (from Popol Vuh) “ bears undeniable 
marks of its aboriginal origin. Its frequent obscurities and 
inanities, its generally low and narrow range of thought and 
expression,” while better marks “ bring it into unmistakable rela- 
tionship to the true native myth.” Exactly ; and that is precisely 
what a friend of the new school would maintain. Dr. Brinton 
drops into its ranks unconsciously. It merely accounts for what 
is barbaric and childish in civilized myth, as the relic of an age 
which had been childish and barbaric. Dr. Brinton, for his part, 
illustrates the philological method by an etymological examination 
of the divine names in the Quichua book, “The Book of the 
People,” Popol Vuh. Where a divine name has hitherto been 
rendered “ opossum-hunter,” Dr. Brinton renders it, as far as we 
understand him, “The Maker of the Day.” This answers to his 
identification of the Great White Hare of the Algonkins with 
the Dawn. It is odd that by the usual theory of unconscious 
puns, names understood to mean Dawn or Night come to be 
supposed to signify various animals. Yet Dr. Brinton thinks 
they may be “ relics of a primitive form of Totemic worship.” 
In Xbalanque, one of the many gods or heroes who go down, 
like Odysseus, to the under world, Dr. Brinton is inclined to 
recognize a divinity of Light. It is plain that his etymologies 
can only be criticized by Quichua scholars, who perhaps ma 
be more unanimous than the philological mythologists in Gree 
and Sanskrit. It is not plain whether he is maintaining that 
the worship of animals arose, by a confusion of language, out of 
a worship of light or not. All sacred animals are not Totems, 
and students in the school which Dr. Brinton protests against 
must be content to remain in an interested ignorance about the 
beginnings of Quichua religion. 

We have alluded to an apparent inconsistency in Dr. Brinton’s 
essays. It may be only apparent. On p. 248 he speaks of the 
Book of Chilan Balam of Chumayel, “this Balam being one of 
their celebrated ancient seers.” Ife sounds like a very old 
acquaintance; but on p. 258 Chilan Dalam is explained as “ not a 
se od name, but a title” of the oracular priest. On p. 128 

alam is “a class of warriors, a congregation of priests or 
diviners,” “one of the inferior order of divinities.” On p. 172 
the Balams are spirits, the shooting stars are the ends of their 
cigars which they throw away, the name is also a title of dis- 
tinction applied to priests and kings. Probably Dr. Brinton 
merely means on p. 248 that the particular Chilan Balam of 
Chumayel was one of the prophetic priests, and does not mean it 
to be taken as a proper name, though that is the natural inference 
of his reader. 

Among the other essays, that on the Maya writing is pechepe 
the most interesting. Particularly curious and ingenious is the 
interpretation of the Giant stone, at Escamela, as a gravestone, 
recording the death of the Mexican king Ahnitzotzin, 1502 A.D. 
The processes by which this is made out from the Vatican 
Aztec codex are very clever, and, apparently, confirmed by the 
Aztec writer in Spanish, Ixtlilochitl The mural paintings and 
inscriptions at Palenque (which seems to have been old and ruined 
even before the Spanish Conquest) “are unquestionably of the 
same character as the Manuscripts” which have survived the 
destruction wrought by the Spanish priests. But these remain, 
and, we think, are likely to remain, undeciphered, There was 
no alphabet, in oursense. The Maya was distinct from the Aztec 
system of writing, not picture-writing, but “ the second or higher 
grade of phonetic syllabic writing.” 

Another most curious essay deals with native love-poetry in 
America. He rises: from the merely magical chant, which is to 
win the girl’s heart by a charm, up to this mystic ditty, “an 
Aztec love-song from the lips of an Indian girl in the Sierra of 
Tamanlipas ” :— 

I know not whether thou hast been absent : 
I lie down with thee, I rise up with thee ; 
In my dreams thou art with me. 

If my eardrops tremble in my ears, 

I know it is thou moving within my heart. 


The magic song, rather in Mr. Verdant Green’s manner, 
begins :— 
I would walk into somebody’s dwelling, 
Into somebody’s dwelling 1 would walk. 


There is, as Dr. Brinton says, plenty of delicacy of feeling about 
love among rude races. This is well illustrated both by the 


Iroquois form of the Orpheus and Eurydice myth, and by a touch- 
Id by the late Mr. Leslie in a privately- 


ing Zulu love-story tol 
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rinted volume. Perhaps, however, the modern Aztec songs 
ave been touched by Spanish influences. Here, for example :— 
On a certain mountain-side 
Where they pluck flowers 
I saw a pretty maiden 
Who plucked from me my heart. 
Whither thou goest 
There go I. 

Among Dr, Brinton’s philological studies, one on the original 
sense of native words for love is certainly the most popular. Love 
is declared— 

1. In inarticulate cries of emotion. 

2. Assertions of sameness or similarity. 

3. Assertions of conjunction or union. 

4. Assertions of a wish, desire, or longing. . ’ 

A most interesting fact is that these notions are those which underlie 
the majority of the words for love in the great Aryan family of languages. 


We have touched on but a few of Dr. Brinton’s various topics. 
Often he is busy with very obscure matters, occasionally we can- 
not agree with his theory of doctrines which he dislikes ; but he 
is always interesting, and, considering the difliculty of the matter, 
readable. 


TWO SPANISH GRAMMARS.* 


M: RALFS quotes on his fly-leaf the opinion of the Daily 
Telegraph that Spanish is very fit to be a universal lan- 
guage ; and then he goes on to show how you may acquire it on 
the Robertsonian method. We do not agree with the Daily 
Telegraph, and we do not like the Robertsonian method. Spanish 
is a very fine Latin language, adorned with Arabic, with a great 
deal of good reading in it, and useful for commercial purposes. 
It is, therefore, very proper to be learnt in the right way, which, 
we take it, is to plough through Del Mar (if you can get him 
now), and then read Don Quixote with a dictionary. But the 
Robertsonian method—which is to take a flabby little story 
about Sultan Mahmoud, his Vizier, and two owls, and ring the 
changes on it with damnable iteration—seems to us at once tire- 
some and inefficient. Mr. Ralfs undertakes to show his pupil how 
easily English words may be turned into Spanish, and vice versd. 
Of course these words are simply those which were added to the 
original stock of the languages from Latin during the later 
middle ages and the sixteenth century. The Spaniards went to 
that aa as the French did, and as we did, and so we have a 
part of our vocabulary incommon. But a man might know them 
all and yet not know the language. At the end, Mr. Ralfs has 
to give the grammatical rules. He had better have begun with 
them, and then he might have spared his pupils that dreary 
Sultan Mahmoud. If the pupil is wise he will master the rules 
and cut the Sultan. 

Mr. Harvey’s Grammar, which belongs to Triibner’s simplified 
series, is a much more rational piece of work. It is not meant 
for persons who hold the queer faith that you can learn a 
language more rapidly by abstaining from the use of your intelli- 
gence. Mr. Harvey gives a simple straightforward Spanish 
grammar, which we cannot honestly say seems to us much 
simpler than others we have known, but is at least sensible and 
useful, He is sometimes a little loose in his terms, as when, for 
instance, he gives “ padres” as an example of words which have 
two meanings in the plural, because it may signify either fathers 
or ancestors. A man’s fathers are his ancestors. Mr. Harvey 
should have said parents for fathers, At the end, again, Mr. 
Harvey secures simplicity in what he bas to say about the con- 
struction of the Spanish sentence by the barren and doubtfully 
accurate remark that “ great license is accorded in this respect,” 
and then by giving an example from Saavedra y Fajardo, which 

roves that, although there may be freedom, it is subject to rules. 

hat is not license. We think Mr. Harvey is also wrong in 
saying that Arabic has not affected the pronunciation of Spanish. 
Still he has compiled a good little grammar. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


I ty is the penalty paid by a book with exceedingly beautiful 

illustrations that it is usually regarded as a book of illustra- 
tions merely. Todo this with M. de Nolhac’s Marie Antoinette (1) 
would be a little unjust ; but the injustice is sure to be made up 
by the satisfaction with which the illustrations themselves will be 
regarded by all persons of taste. They are invariably full-page, 
and for the most part photogravures of that kind which even the 
elect, until they were ware of them, used sometimes to mistake 
for etchings. The frontispiece, a magnificent medallion of the 
Queen, is tinted; the others are in black and white, et sie melius, 
for we are never quite certain of the propriety of colour in book 


* Ralfs’s Rapid Road to Spanish: Practical and Conversational Lessons 
in Spanish. An Intreduction to Fluent Speaking and Writing. With a 
Guide to Commercial Correspondence and a Synoptical Grammar. By 
J. W. Ralfs. London: Philip & Son. 

Simpiified Grammar of the Spanish Language. By W. F. Harvey, M.A. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., Lim, 1890. 


(1) La reine Marie Antoinette. Par P. de Nolhac. Paris: Boussod et 


illustration. his is followed at every few pages by plates repro. 
ducing now the complimentary engravings of the time, now the 
festivals which were offered to the princess whom France later 
thought worthy of the Conciergerie and the guillotine, now 
sketches of Trianon and other places connected with her, and now 
portraits. These latter, though they will hardly be new to students 
will always be interesting. Here is the countenance of Turgo, 
placid, good-looking, intelligent, a little “ smug”; here the e 
visage of Calonne ; here the almost childish one of the Count of 
Artois. Here, above all, are three portraits of persons of the 
other sex, two of them familiar to every one, the third less go, 
The first is Mme. de Lamballe, somewhat too bland and smi; 
under her towering headdress, and with a certain insignificance 
not suggestive of the faithfulness unto death which she actually 
showed ; the second, Yolande de Polastron, Duchess of Polignae 
in the famous portrait which makes her look like a pretty school. 
girl of thirteen ; here, too, less beautiful at first sight than either 
but with a curious sentimental attractiveness, Louise de Bourbon. 
Penthiévre, who had the hapless fate to be the wife of perhaps 
the vilest scoundrel known to history, Egalité Orléans. 

When M. Renan was calid with youth and not yet an accom. 
plished man of letters, when he had just shaken the dust of Saint 
Sulpice off his feet, when all Europe was agog with the frenzy 
of ’48, and when people were beginning to hear for the first 
time of Socialism, he wrote a very big book about the future of 
science (2). Then there came Government missions and stil! 
bigger books to write; then newspapers spread their nets for 
such a well-scaled fish ; then a man made a plan to polish off all 
Christianity in halfa dozen and all Judaism in two or three 
volumes ; then kind calm years suggested that perhaps the yo 
book was very young. At length M. Renan, philosophically or 
not, bethought himself that if he did not publish it somebody 
else would, prefixed to it a preface in that golden style of which 
hardly another living Frenchman has the secret, and which 
makes one half forgive his coxcombries, his faults of taste, and 
his faults of a graver kind still, and brought it forth. It is 
very young, it is very long; we do not know that we can con- 
scientiously recommend the perusal of the whole of it to anybody 
who 1s not making a complete study of M. Renan; we confess 
with frankness that we have not read the whole of it ourselves 
yet. The author was but five-and-twenty, and was very far 
indeed from having acquired the style above eulogized ; he was 
full of the earnestness, the delightful gravity, the inconceivable 
emotion in announcing world-old truths as new discoveries which 
all young men, except the greatest geniuses and the greatest 
blockheads, show. But (or rather therefore) it is a very interest- 
ing book, and it helps, if not exactly to complete our M. Renan 
for us, to give chapter and verse for some fillings-in of his outlines 
which critics had hitherto only divined. 

A fresh collection of criticisms by M. Ferdinand Brunetiére is 
never a thing to be neglected (3), There are who say that he 
is not amusing; though to require, at any rate in the first place, 
amusingness of a critic is surely to travel a little out of the 
record. There are who say that he is a little deficient in humour 
(which is quite a different thing), and certainly he seems here to 
get rather unhumorously angry with that very agreeable confrére 
of his, M. Anatole France. It will hardly be that any one who is 
much interested in literature will not at times have to say 
“ Give me the daggers,” and to fight his own tastes out with M. 
Brunetiére. Thus he still persists in his very curious theory that 
you cannot like Homer and Dante properly if you like the Chanson 
de Roland, or at any rate like it much; and he makes us open 
our eyes by casually declaring that of course no one can assign to 
Perrault a considerable place in French literature. This is surely 
to be too faithful to one Nicolas, /égislateur du Parnasse. If “a 
considerable place” is not due to any one who, both in time and 
merit, is at the head of a peculiar and charming department of 
literature, then we acknowledge ourselves to be no crities—Which 
is absurd; therefore, &c. Yet, however one may be surprised, 
and even now and then a little ruffled, by M. Brunetiére’s sin- 
gular limitations, it is impossible to do too much justice to his 
admirable scholarship, the width and solidity of his erudition, 
the force of his argument where prejudice does not vitiate or 
limit his premisses, the dauntless manner in which he bears aloft 
and defends in a faithless and backsliding generation the banner 
with the great and brave device of French literature, “Sanity, 
Clearness, Form.” 
A book like Futura (4) is enough to create a flush of youth 
under grey hairs in the reader, and to make him pish and pshaw 
at the idle biographical-dictionary assertions that the writer has 
passed his threescore years and ten. We have not read ten lines 
of Futura before we are in the galére capitaine with the quatre- 
vingt rimeurs, smiting the grey sea with Alexandrine oars to the 
rhythm of the master, and particularly rejoicing in aspersing the 
bourgeois glabre with the splash thereof. The versification 15 
Hugonic, the arrangement is Hugonic, the thought is most 
Hugonic of all. When in the opening scene Faust, seeking for 
Helen in the ashes of the Alexandrian Library, strikes a wicked 
soldier's sword with types, and baffles him therewith; when he 
descants on the slavery of those who cannot read; when a bull 


(2) L’avenir de la science. Par Ernest Renan. (‘“ Pensées de 1848.”) 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(3) Nouvelles questions de critique. Par F.Brunetitre. Paris : Calmano 
ivy. 


Valadon. 


(4) Futura, Par A. Vacquerie. Paris : Calmann Lévy. 
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in the amphitheatre argues with (before goring) his treacherous 


preeder and intending slayer, it is as though he who is dead were 
alive again, and writing, not indeed with the old majesty, but 
inthe old manner. Which is also nearly equivalent to saying 
that one cannot criticize Futura very seriously. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


gguore the Selkirk Glaciers (Macmillan & Co.), a record of 
surveying and exploration by Mr. William Spotswood 
Green, is a book that offers delightful prospects of a new world 
of mountains and forests to Alpine climbers and others in search 
of untrodden wilds. At the Glacier House, a hostelry and station 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway, hard by the Illecellewaet river 
and glacier, Mr. Green made his headquarters, and carried on 
his work of discovery and survey among the unknown mountains 
and glaciers to the south. Of the beauty and wildness of this 
portion of the Selkirks he gives a most interesting and vivid 
account. With the energy and enthusiasm of a practised Alpine 
Club man, Mr. Green accomplished an incredible amount of work 
in a brief space of time. His sketches and map offer instructive 
illustration of his achievements. It will be long, however, before 
the Selkirk range will have become a playground for the multitude 
of tourists. The distance, perhaps, is no great matter. Nineteen 
days after leaving Queenstown Mr. Green and his travelling com- 

ion were enjoying their first experience of wrestling with 
the alder scrub and hemlocks of the primeval forests; but they 
had to contend with physical obstacles of the most exacting kind. 
Then, too, means of carriage were almost unattainable. Mr. Green 
heard of a mighty hunter somewhere in the Rockies who might 
serve as horse-packer, one cunning in the mysteries of the 
“diamond hitch” ; but this man declined the work when he learned 
he had to deal with “ two parsons” and should be compelled to 
forego swearing for a month. The subsequent adventures with 
horse and pack in the forest are amusingly described. To read his 
account of the ascent of Mount Bonney is truly invigorating. He 
realized again and again that odd yearning of a distinguished 
Cockney poet— 

To sit upon an alp as on a throne— 

and gave names to mountains and glaciers, honouring the memory 
of Messrs. Fox and Donkin in exercising this pleasant prerogative 
of the discoverer. 

Mr. A. Riis Carstensen’s Two Summers in Greenland (Chapman 
& Hall) is a narrative of an artist's impressions while travelling 
with Captain Jensen’s Danish survey expedition to Greenland in 
1884 and the following summer. The author speaks with enthu- 
siasm of the country as a “ glorious land,” though it is obvious he 
does not regard the people as a progressive race. Perhaps none 
but a Greenlander could find existence tolerable where mosquitoes, 
famine, fog, and cold are among the common ills of humanity. 
European ideas, says Mr. Carstensen, appear to make not the 
slightest impression upon the Greenlanders. For the most part 
they live as savages, in a constant and fearful struggle for exist- 
ence, deplorably improvident, and apparently incapable of or in- 
different to improvement. For all this, Mr. Carstensen has much 
that is agreeable to note of the more civilized settlements, their 
social ways, and the general love of music among the people. 
And the country, if not beautiful, has its aspects of interest to the 
artist. Mr. Carstensen’s sketches include some striking examples 
of the landscape, the strange, ghostly scenery of the fjords, the 
wild, ice-bound mountains, and the old, desolate-looking Danish 
settlements and outposts. 

To survey mankind from China to Peru, however conscientious 
the performance, were a trivial task compared with that which 
“A Historical Scientist” claims to have compassed in Personal 
and Social Evolution (Fisher Unwin). This stupendous little 
work includes “The Key to the Science of History,” “Socio- 
logical Miniatures of the Great Religions of Mankind,” “The 
Pedigrees, Periods, Products, and Prospects of the Leading Nations 
of the Old and New Worlds,” and a vast number of matters not 
less prodigious. The author has read all and knows everything. 
“Thave examined,” he says, “the Literature of all the Races, 
&e.”; and, again, “I have reviewed all the religious and moral 
codes of mankind.” Into amere nutshell he condenses all science 
and the results of all time, and deals forth judgment based “ upon 
the facts of my own Personal Development.” No wonder is it 
that the bewildered and incredibly patient lady who figures in his 
dialogue exclaims, “ Do you really mean to assert that your own 
mind passed through all the stages of the social and intellectual 
development of Europe and Great Britain from the Renaissance 
revival [ese] of learning and reformation in twenty-five years ?” 
“Exactly so,” replies the unabashed “ scientist,” as he proceeds 
to bottle the intellectual produce of centuries, like some gay 
medicine-man at a country fair. 

A notable accession to the “ Camelot” series of reprints is the 
translation of the Gulistan of Sadi, by James Ross (Walter Scott), 
published more than half a century since, and dedicated in hope- 
ful terms to the East India Company. Independent of the merits 
of Ross’s rendering, which are not likely to become obsolete 
through the labours of others, the essay on the Persian poet is an 

irable piece of work. 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s diverting discourse, How to Fail in Litera- 


metrical examples, and seldom lapses into intelligibility. 


of Authors among the young, the guileless, .nd the confident who 
seek the Society's guidance. Sweet may be the uses of irony, 


and Mr. Lang’s ironical illustrations of bow not to succeed in 
letters are better than the directer ways of counsel favoured by 
simple souls and philanthropic. 
One of the certain roads to literary failure, Mr. Lang points 
out, lies in the writing of verse which no one cares to read and 
few can read. Mr. John Codd’s A Legend of the Middle Ages 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.) abounds in terrible 
“ First 
Love,” a poem in couplets of which Locksley Hall is the lordly 
model, comprises a ear-revolting verse as 


*Neath the old familiar beech which bathes its gnarled roots in the stream, 


Looking like a living photograph of a forgotten dream. 


“ Parallels—a Love Song,” is a poetic exercise that all may hope 
to excel in, though Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, in the Bab Ballads, gives 
perhaps the first and finest example. However, any one can play 
at parallels of this sort :— 

As the morning sun bursts forth in his majesty, all Nature awakens, 


the still air is filled with a ceaseless thrill of life, and the day 
is begun; 


Even so, before thee, from the deepest recesses of my spirit every 


feeling of loneliness and longing passes away and is not, for thou 
art my Sun. 


A fPoetaster’s Holiday (Fisher Unwin) appears to owe its 
ublication to “a certain restless egotism of the author,” which 
orbade the burning of his manuscript, as his ingenuous con- 
fession runs. There is nothing in his little book to make us 
dissent from his own admission :— 

Alas! I am not a poet. 
I have one merit—one alone [ know it, 

I’m but a rhymer, on whom rests a curse, 
To talk philosophy and write in verse. 


But why, most excellent poetaster, why seek to extend the 
curse 

Routledge’s Pocket Atlas is probably the smallest of portable 
atlases. It comprises sixteen coloured maps, and will lie lightly 
in the smallest pocket of the traveller. 

Buyers and collectors of books are provided with a very useful 
work for reference in Book Prices Current (Elliot Stock), of 
which we have the third volume, comprising a record of library 
sales, 1888-9, with lists of books, buyers, prices, and a full 
index. 

The traveller to the Antipodes who would keep a journal or 
vary the monotony of the voyage by sketching, should the sea 
permit, is offered the necessary means in compact form in My 
Illustrated Diary from London to Sydney (“ My Diary” Publish- 
ing Co.) This novelty, bound in crimson cloth, with elastic 
band, pencil, writing-pad, a nook for letters, offers ample space 
for the diarist’s jottings on good ruled paper, and is illustrated 
by Mr. Hume Nisbet with pretty drawings of seaports and a 
descriptive introduction. 

The tenth volume of that formidable undertaking of the Sir 
William Salt Archeological Society, Collections for a History of 
Staffordshire (Harrison & Co.), includes the Society's report of 

eneral meeting 1889, extracts from the Plea Rolls and Subsidy 
Roll, and a contribution by Mr. H. Sydney Grazebrook on the 
junior branches of the family of Sutton, alias Dudley. 

Among new editions we have Zhe Pariah, by F. Anstey, in 
one volume (Smith, Elder, & Co.), Forster's Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith, edited by G. T. Bettany, * Minerva Library ” (Ward, 
Lock, & Co.), with the illustrations by Doyle, Maclise, Stanfield, 
and others; and the sixth edition of Mme. St. Germaine’s useful 
brochure, The Growth and Cultivation of the Voice (J. B. Cramer 
& Co. 

We have also received The Republic as a Form of Government ; 
or, the Evolution of Democracy in America, by John Scott 
(Chapman & Hall); School Hygiene, by W. Jenkinson Abel 
(Longmans & Co.), a practical manual for schoolmasters and 
others; Michigan University Lectures, by Judge J. M. Corley 
and others, Constitutional History of the United States as seen 
in the Development of American Law (Putnam's Sons) ; Economic 
Morals, four lectures delivered at Sion College, by Wilfred 
Richmond, M.A. (Allen & Co.); Organic Evolution, translated 
fromthe German of Dr. Theodor Eimer, by J. T. Cunningham, M.A, 
(Macmillan & Co.); The State, by Woodrow Wilson, LL.D., a 
treatise on forms of government (Boston: Heath & Co.); 
Mr. A. B. Brockwell’s History and Science of the English 
Language, a class-book for school use (Simpkin & Co.); Logie 
Taught by Love, by Mary Boole (Edwards); The Psychology of 
Attention, from the French of Professor Th. Ribot (Chicago : 
Open Court Publishing Co.); A Bibliography of Tunisia, by 
H. S. Ashbee, F.S.A. (Dulau & Co.); A New Review of National 
Education, by Heather Bigg (Stott); The Three Banquets, and 
Prison Poems, by Ida White (Sonnenschein & Co.), and Verses 
Jor Song, by Adela Wilkins (Remington & Co.) 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of M8. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 


ture (Field & Tuer), might profitably be distributed by the Society 


MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I , YCEUM. —MATINEE TO-DAY (Saturday)at 2, The DEAD 

RT. Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Stirling, Mr. itighton, Miss Kate 
an and Ellen Terry. ‘very next week (except Saturday) at 8 

LS To-night at 8.50. Mat Chis original part) Mr. Henry 

Irving. eakdee at 8 by THE KING AND THE MILLER; and May 10 to 17, and FA 
and 2%. LUUIS XI1., Saturday next, May Box Othee J. taurst) open dany 
10 to 5. Seats can alsu be booked by lewer or telegram.—_LYCEUM 


YRIC.—Sole Proprietor and Manager, HENRY J. LESLIE. 
vening at 8.30 the New Comedy Opera, in Three oem soul THE RED 


H. P. Stephens and Edward n. At 7.30 Box Uttice 
open from 9 A.M.toll P.M. Morning Performance every § Saturday at 2.30. 


IXIE.—EVERY AFTERNOON at Three (except Satur- 

days), New Play by Mrs. Hodgson Burnett (Authoress of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy") 

and Steyhen ‘luwnesend. Little Miss lucy Webling as Nixie, the most wonderiui Child 
Actress of modern times. -Vide P’ress.—TERKRY'S T HEAT RE. 


TEINWAY HALL.—Mr. J. Hi. LEIGH, M.A. (Oxon), begs 
to announce a DRAMATIC RECITAL on Friday Afternoon. May ?, at Three o'clock. 
Programme will include * *THE KING AND THE COUN Ess," an_ Episode in the 
of Edward Characters by Messrs. Blagrove, Buekley, Everit. Trench 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Mr. MANNS’S ANNUAL BENEFIT 

. CONCERT, SATURDAY, April 26, at Three o'clock, under distinguished pat 
Vocalists : Miss Macintyre, Mile. M arie Mely and Mr, George Henschel. Pianist, Coste 
AUC ANNs. 


d Number ed seats, 23, asa may be booked at Crystal Palace and usual London libraries, Un 


AL PALACE.—Mr. MANNS'S ANNUAL BENEF]p 
CONCERT, SATURDAY NEXT, at Three o'clock, under distinguished patron 
programme will incluue—Ove: ture “ Der Freischiitz (Weber) ; Symphonic Serenadeis 
DiE. M. Smyth) ; Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra No. 2 (Tschaikowski) ; s Overture 
bat annhiiuser agner); two Songs for Soprano (Parry) ; aria, sobert, 
j'aime (Meyerbeer) ; and “ L. arrentatio Duavidis,” tor bass voice, four trombones, ave 
(Heinrich schutz). Seats, s. and 2s 6d 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall—The THIRTY. 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD. 
\ \ TILLIAM STRANG’S ETCILED WORK will be OPENED 
on MONDAY, April 28, at 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, w. 


PLEASU RE CRUISES to the LAND of the MIDNIGHT 
The ORIENT COMPANY'S steamshits “GARONNE (3,876 tons), and 
CHIMBURAZO" (3,847 toms), witl make a series of TRIPs to the 
ason, Visiting the finest Fiords. ‘The dates of departure from London wi 11 be as tollows, and 
from Leith twu days later -— 


June 4, for fifteen days. July 15, for fifteen days. 
June 18, for twenty-seven days. July 23, for twenty-seven days, 
June 2%, for fitteen days. August 8, for twenty-one days, 


The steamers will be navigated through the “ Inner lead "’—<é.e., inside the fringe of Islands 
off the Coast of Norway, thus s my oh ~~ water ; those ef June 18 and July 23 will 
ceed to the North Cape, wnere the sun may be seen above the horizun at midnight. The 
“ GARUNNE"™ and “ CHIMBOR AZO” are fitted with the electric light, hot and 
baths, &c. Cuisiue of the highest o. der. 

M {F. GREEN & CO.,13 Fenchurch Avenue 

ANAGETS. EN DERSON ANDEKSON, « CO., Avenue, 


London, 
For further particulars 3 apply to the latter firm. 


P. and 0. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON 10 TO 


GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI.| every week. 


ADEN, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY ..... 
CA COLOMBO, CHINA, and JAPAN, 
arr NEW ZEALAND and TASMAN tA, every alternate week 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, 
For particulars apply a os the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 
London, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDO.. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
The CLASSES re-commence on MAY 1, and are so arranged as to afford a convenient 
Opportunity for students their Medical Course. 
rulli may be obt m the Office of the College, Gower Street, W.C. 
soe WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


N EW SOUTH WALES. —UNIVERSITY of SY DNEY. 
HALLIS CHAIR of HISTORY. 

The Senate of the Uole - ot Sydney invite applications from gentlemen qualified to fil} 
the above-named Ch 

The saiary wiil i. ~ the rate of £909 per annum, with three increments of £100. 

Further particulars may be obtaincd from the Agent-General for New South Wales, 
9 Victoria Street, 8.W. 

Applications, stating candidate's age, and ied by testi ust be addressed 
to the Senste of the University of 8) dney, and sent to the bb nn mm pe not oo than the Sth 
of May next, to be furwardeu to the Senate. 

SAUL SAMUEL, 


Agent-Generai for New South Wales, 
24th March, 1890. 9 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


St CLARE COLLEGE, WALMER, KENT. 
Head- Master—The Rev. E. D’A UIER, M.A. Clare College, Camb. 
One of the Examiners to the Irish Board iY Intermediate Education, late Head- Master of 
South-Eastern College, Ramsgate, with a staff of Assistant Masters (Graduates). 

_ The College is situated in a delightful apot, close to the sea, and contains teaching and 
iun, chapel, sanatorium, iutirmary, laundry, gymnasium, 

Seceehes, workshop, c., 14 acres of weil-timbered und beauti ds, cycle path, cricket 

and football fieids, tennis-courts, &c., sea-vathing and boating. 

The school year is divided iniw three terins ; each terin consists of about thirteen weeks. 

Inclusive fees, Eighty Guineas per unnuin. Ex and & of £10, £15, and 

£21, are annualiy thrown open tor competition, 

For further intormation. apply to the Hka b- MASTER. 


BE: ADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. —THREE FOUN NDA- 
TION SCHOLARSHIPS, value to Guineas per annum, TWO WARDENS 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, value 50 Gumeas per annum, avd FIVE MINOR 
ENTRANCE EXHIBILLIONS, value 30 Guineas per annum, will be competed for on July 3) 
next —Apply to the SECKETARY. 


R°* AL INDIAN ENGIN EERING COLLEGE, 
Cc ory STAINE 

e COURSE of tag 3 » arranged an ENGINEER for employment in Europe, 
India. orth. Colonies. About FLETY StUDEN: will be admitted in September 18. 
For Cou.petition the Ey of State will offer TEN Appointinents in the Indian = 
Works Departicent and TWO in the indies Telegraph Department. — For 
apply to the SECKETARY, at the College. 


" 

OVER COLLEGE. — A high-class Public School “on 

moderate terms. Recent successes are Scnolarships at Uxford and Cambridge and 
highest places in the Woolwic i Examination. Special Classes ior Wooiwich, Sandhurst, 
and Army Preliminary Examination. Army treliminary Examination beld in Dover. 
Jumor School. Excelient Music, chapel, library, laboratery, wozkshop, gymnasium, fives- 
courts, and +ea bathing. 
Each boy has a separate bedroom. 
Fo _ particulars awply tothe Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head-Master ; or the Hon. Secretary, 
E.W W. Kyookkn, Exq. 

T C 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and “FARM, 
CIRENCE STER. 

Established by Royal Charter 1845, tor i.aud Owners, and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 
veyors, intending Coionists, Practical and Scientitic Instruction in Agricuiture 
Dairy Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, xc. «ce 
For Prospectus, with particulars ot Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Scholarshipa, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 20, 1890. 


ADLEY CUOLLEGE.—Election to FOUR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS (Two of £30, one of £50, and one of £40) on July 18, 1890. Candidates must be 
ler Fourteen years of age on January 1, 1890.—For fi r'particulars apply to te 

Wanpen, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


HELT ENHAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL , EXAMI- 

ATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 20, 21, 22. ELEVE¥ 
SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £0 and £20 per annum, will be awarded ~ 
Chief subjects, Ciassics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under filteen. —For further 
details apply to the SKC RRTARY, Cheltenham | College. 


BRIGHTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, Sussex- 


Head-Mistress—_Miss W1LLOUGHBY, B.A. University of London ; 
assisted by Lady-Graduates, Honourmen, and London Professors. 

French or German spoken by all the resident Staff. 

Fine peemines arrangements ; wide culture. 


£25 
For Prospectus H. Pracy- Esq.,26 Bedford Row, London, W.C., or Bet 


ios Mary Rorke. lay rehearsed under the direction of Mr. Wm. Poel. In aid of the 
Chronic Distress Fund. of the Working Ladies’ Guild. 


The WARDES, Brighton Ladies’ College. 
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